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UADANT S 


CRIMP-WIRED 
FOUNDATION 
* 


Accurate Embedding So Bees 
Use Every Inch 


The Crimped Wires Are in a Flat Plane in 
the Very Center of Every Sheet. 


Each crimp is mechanically perfect; each 
one embedded in the very center of the 
pure beeswax sheet. 


When you pull out the wires you tear the 
sheet in two, whether you pull them to the 
left or the right. They tear out of the 
very center and split the sheet either way. 
Each wire is crimped in exactly the same 
way, embedded exactly to the same depth 
cf wax. Bees can use every inch for 
comb or brood or honey. 


The wires become an integral part of the 
foundation, specially shaped and formed 
for the exact needs of perfect combs. 


Remember, the profits from your bees are 
influenced by the combs you use. 
Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation gives 
you Lifetime Combs for years of heavy 
duty service. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
Lewis-Dadant Branches—Colonie 
gomery Sts., Albany 1, 


Chillicothe, Ohio; 1010 W. Austin St., 
Texas; Rt. 41, S., Hahira, Ga. 
Dealers Everywhere 


and Mont- 
N. Y.; Stephenson Ave. 
at 14th St., Lynchburg, Va.; 92 Riverside St., 
Paris, 


f 





J. D. Beals 
Harlingen, Texas 


The Choice Of 
Expert Beekeepers 
In heat or cold the hooks will 
hold 


The crimped wires radiate 
shoulders of strength 


Wires of special steel for 
greatest support 


ccurate embedding so bees 
use every inch 


Made only from pure beeswax 
Refined for utmost cleanliness 
Brilliant, natural color 

Accepted at once by the bees 


Cell walls a guide to perfect 
comb 


Milled to exact measures 
All cells just alike 
Every sheet the same 
Carefully and rigidly inspected 
Securely and safely wrapped 
Gives You 
LIFETIME COMBS 









CRIMP WIRES 
for 
STRENGTH 


Thirty-four years ago this 
spring you folks sent me 
a sample of your brood 
foundation into which 
you had embedded verti- 
cal crimp steel wires. The 
sample looked good to 
me and so I bought a 
hundred pounds. This 
was the first foundation 
that I had ever bought. 


Since then, I have used 
many carloads of your 
Crimp-wired Foundation 
and have seen many hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
combs built from your 
Crimp-wired Foundation. 
I do not remember seeing 
one comb in which the 
comb had sagged. I have 
seen thousands of combs 
built from foundation in 
which other types of 
wires were embedded and 
in these combs there was 
considerable sagging. 


I am no engineer so I 
cannot say why these 
combs would sag and the 
ones built from your 
crimp-wire would not. My 
belief is that the c»-«mps 
just simply give more 
strength to the wax. 


J. D. Beals 
Harlingen, Texas 


First Dadant factory was at back of 


dwelling house way out in the country 
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Michigan 
Beekeepers: 


Visit our modern 
Honey Packing Plant 


Ask for Al Tennenhouse 


We carry a complete Line of 


ROOT QUALITY 
Bee Supplies 


5-pound jars (Frosted Shoulders) 
60-pound cans—Large Handles 
314-inch openings 
Prompt Mail Order Service 


Free Parking for Cash & Carry 
Customers 


Prairie View Honey Co. 
12303 - 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 
Cash Paid for donna & Beeswax 


— —_ 


—"] 
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BEES AND 
QUEENS 


Everything 
for the 
Beekeeper. 


Telephone: 
Hartford 5-5546 





























The Perfect Combination 


BEE SUPPLIES 


and 
SERVICE 
from 
SYRACUSE 


Before placing your order, be sure 
you have our latest catalog and 
price lists. Your request on a post- 
al card will bring them to you. 


Root Bee Supplies to help you 
produce the most honey. 


Honey Containers to market your 
honey attractively. 
Modern equipment for rendering 
your beeswax at reason- 
sonable prices. 


We pay the highest market prices 
for rendered beeswax — cash or 
trade. We will send shipping tags 
— just ask for them. 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 
1112-14 Erie Blvd., East 
Syracuse 3, ° Y. 


Western Beeswax 
Headquarters 


Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 
Custom Rendering 


Bleaching and Refining 
Foundation Manufacturing 
both plain and wired. 
Top Cash Market 
for Your Beeswax 
MILLER’S HONEY CO. 
Colton, Calif. Phone 1722 











STOLLER’ 


Frame Spacers 
The finest thing ever offered 
beekeepers. See your dealer, 
or write 
STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 























U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes 
and grow bigger every year. 
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, LOOKING FORWARD 


+ We hope you are “Looking Forward” to the coming season, making plans, 
awaiting the arrival of our 1954 listing of supplies. Remember our policy 
—of selling direct to the beekeeper. 


For anything, and everything in the Apiary—consult our catalog first. 


fe 
; 
| | i MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 





Marshfield MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN Direct | 
Write for catalog. 
MS ooo — 


y | 

5 ‘ ILLINOIS BEEKEEPERS 

Root Quality Bee Supplies 
Hives, Foundation, Bees 


H. C. ACHTENHAGEN 
Manager, A. C. HONEY CO. 
5005 Woodland Ave., 

f Western Springs (Chicago), Ill. 
46 Sales, evenings only, 7:00 P.M. 

— Phone CHestnut 6-1222 

A. C. HONEY CO. 

207 W. Emily Street 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
Virgil T. Goodrich, Mgr. 
Phone Mt. Morris 263X 



































INDIANA BEEKEEPERS 


Be sure to get our 1954 Bee 
Supply Catalog, which will | 
soon be ready. Build up your colonies with electric heat 


. and get bigger yields. The hives in the 
| We have the finest Package above picture yielded 640 and 485 pounds 





respectively. No swarming if not desired, 


Bees and Queens. Order now. but swarming will not cut down jpield. 
Think about it now. Write for information. 


Open every day except Sun- George Adelhardt, Libertyville, Il. 
days and Holidays. aE LE bres 








A. |. Root Co. of Indianapolis We will work your bees- 


121 No. Alabama Street wax into foundation or 


Indianapolis 4, Indiana buy it for cash. We will 
render your old combs or 


cappings. Write for ship- 
HONEY WANTED ping tags and prices. 


Cut Comb and Extracted 

















— Advise what you have Schmidt Apiaries 
sizes T. W. BURLESON & SON , , 
— | WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 
URE 
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BUDE ese. 

and think of the Tennessee Bee 
and Honey Co. when ordering 
your apiary needs. We are the 
ROOT bee supply headquarters 
for the central Mississippi valley. 
We will trade ROOT wired or 
Wyrless 3-ply foundation and bee 
supplies for your beeswax and 
will pay the highest prices for it. 
We also offer choice queens and 
package bees at fair prices ship- 
ped parcel post, express, or truck 
to any point. 

Please write for information to 
the 


Tennessee Bee & Honey Co. 
263 Hermitage Ave. 














Nashville, Tenn. 


| 
| 
Pens Me : — 


{- 











At Your Service — 
with a complete line of 
Root’s Bee Supplies & Containers 


LEON A. WINEGAR 
2100 La Velle Rd., Flint 4, Mich. 














B. L. M. WAXMASTER 


Thermostatic controlled ALL ELECTRIC 
capping melter. Your light clean wax is 
ready for market the day you finish ex- 
tracting. Safe, clean, and efficient. Ready 
to plug in. Sizes for small and large 
operators. Write for information. 


B. L. M. Manufacturing Co. 
Lisbon, N. Y. 





BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only WEEKLY BEE 
Journal in the World 


Subscription $3.00 per annum 
payable in advance. 
Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents: 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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Apiculture 
Supplies 
Sensible Prices 


Since 1886 
Write for 1954 Catalog 
WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. 


5205 S. E. 82nd Avenue 
Portland 66, Oregon 








‘te = a ‘ 
Chrysler’s Electric Welded 

All-Steel Queen Excluder 
The only 
worthwhile 
Queen 
Excluder 

on the market 


er erage 


‘ bit 
+4) } Hi 
‘i 


eyegen 





Allows maximum bee passage 
Better ventilation 

More honey production 

No wood. No Burr combs 

No sharp edges to injure bees 
So durably made that it is per- 
manently queen excluding and 
will last a life time. 


We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers ox 
direct from our factory. Canadian- | 
made goods are cheaper. No duty. 
Send for our price list. 


W. A. Chrysler & Son 

















Chatham - Ontario - Canada 








{acca 





We work your beeswax and 
purchase all grades of honey. 


We pay you the best prices for 
quality honey and beeswax. 


Send for our new 1954 Catalog 


x 
The Fred W. Muth Co. 


229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, O. 
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United States Market 


The following figures represent an expression of current prices from beekeepers and 
honey packers over the country. They are based on several reports from each state av- 
eraged with the reports in the region. Where insufficient information is returned, prices 
have been omitted from the chart. Where three figures appear on the chart the first 
figure represents the low, the middle figure represents the average, and the third figure 
the high price in cents per pound. Where only two figures are used the low and high 


are shown. 


North & South South North 
Atlantic Central Central Midwest West 
Bulk Honey: 
Table Grade 11-14-16c 14-15-16c 11-1215-13¢c 12-12-13c 12-12-14c 
Baking Grade 9154-11-15 10-11-12 9-10-11 11 1115 10 1144 
Price to Grocers: 
5 1b. jar - can 18-20-26 20-25-30 18-19-21 19-20-21 16-19-21 
21b. jar - 12’s 21-22-28 23-25-30 20-23-26 2214-24-26 2014-23-24 
1lb. jar - 24’s 21-24-29 23-25-30 22-24-27 24 27 
Comb Honey: 
Cs. of 24 Sec. $7.20-9-10 $7 .20-8-8.40 $8.00 
Retail Price: 
60 lb. can 15-16-1915 15-16-20 15-16-17 14-15-20 
5 lb. jar 20-25-35 20-26-32 19-23-25 20-23-25 20 25 
2 Ib. jar 25-34-40 30-32-42 2614-30-33 26 15-27-33 25-31-3214 
1 Ib. jar 28-35-45 30-35-39 29-33-35 28-34-40 30-33-35 
Honey Sales: Fair Fair Fair Good Fair 
Prospects for 1954 Good Good Good Good Good 


A few comments were as follows: 

“Unseasonably warm and dry. Poor prospects for a crop’’.—Arizona. 

“Honey moving well with very little left in producers hands’’.—Iowa. 

“Some feeding will be necessary in early spring’’.—Nebraska. 

“Bees have used considerable stores’’.—Wisconsin. 

“Bees bringing in pollen from maple’’.—Alabama. 

“Weather mild so bees have had a few flights’——-New Hampshire. 

“Ample stores in packed colonies. Bees had flight January 20’’.—Northern New York. 








Canadian Market 


(Unless otherwise specified, all quotations are for cases of No. 1 White.) 








HALIFAX: Mkt. steady. metal, 24/2’s  10.75-11.25|EDMONTON: Mkt. steady. 

Ont., past paper, glass, 24/16-0z. 6.50- 6.75 |Sask., metal, 
eee $12.50 Amber, paper, | ee $ 9.80 
DOIT ES  scnssssesscessusse 6.50 ee ie 7.00- 7.25 ap2/*s said 9.45 

. ' F unpast., metal, Ws, RSE ssvess 9.00- 9.60 

wae oe i ee... 10.75-11.50] past., paper, 

NT eae $ 7.25 WINNIPEG: Mkt. steady. 48/1's Sees 10.85-11.30 
ihm tented YS ae 10.30-10.75 
paper, n., netal, tal 
ee 6.10 os $ 9.80 12/4’. 9.52-10.35 
eee 11.10 WIEN asscsesensissnascs 9.30 li uid ~~ lla 
metal, 12/4’s ...... 11.50 past., paper, iwiso . 
ee eee 11.35 /12-02. .... 2.93- 3.35 

MONTREAL: Mkt. firm. 24/2’s 10.50 B. C., liquid glass, 

Que., White, metal, : egg erga a“ oT, ee 4.45- 4.85 
24/2’s ........ $10.75-11.50 |REGINA: Mkt. steady. CALGARY: Mkt. steady. 
Tye eae 10.50-11.00 |Sask., past., paper, = Alta., metal, 
glass, iy er $11.25-11.50 i. $ 9.25 
24/8-oz. 4.25- 4.50 metal, yee 8.50- 8.75 
24/16-oz. 6.25- 6.75 24/205 vreeeees 11.10-11.30 past., paper, 

Dark, metal 12/4’s ........ 10.80-11.00 48/1's ......... 10.55-11.00 
24/2’s o...... 6.50- 6.75 ama <—"* wanes 24/2’s ........ 10.55-10.75 

OTTAWA: Mkt. steady. 12/4’s on... 9.75-10.00 —— 9.60 
'24/2's.... $16.75-11.55 |SASKATOON: Mkt. steady. | VANCOUVER: Mkt. steady. 

a... ‘On-10 ¢ Sask., metal, Alta., past., carton, 

12/4’s ........ 9.90-10.65 34/2’ 10.15-10.25 4] 
paper, 24/i’s 5.51. 5.80 i, x ees $10.15-10. Ty eee $ 5.65 
Eide anaaee 9. oe 9.50- 9.75 BAIBS  cevsesescnssacers 10.65 
12/4’s "9.95 past., paper, metal, 

Jae ee : ry 11.40-11.50 Ye 11.20 
TORONTO: Mkt. steady. metal, eee 10.70 
Ont., past., - lf ree 11.20-11.30 liquid, past., glass, 

paper, 24/2’s $ 9.75-10.75| 12/4’s ........ 10.85-11.00 FEUD CE.. ...csesceses 6.05 
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WANTED: Honey and Beeswax 


Write for 
Free Catalog 





Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 
Prompt shipment from Stock Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation 
Onsted, Michigan 














We are again able to offer the im- 
proved Rosedale Steam and Electric 
Uncapping Planes to the American 
beekeepers. Price delivered, Electric 
Plane $13.00. Steam Plane _ $8.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Full line of 
repairs on hand. 


JOHN J. MAENDEL 


Forest River Colony 
































Fordville, N. Dakota 





a 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 





{ McCORD FRAME-GRIP 











Manufacturers 
of 
the Finest Honey Sections 
% 
“Originators of Frame-Grips” 
We also carry Your leading Bee Dealer will have our 
Utility Model, Priced at $2.45 
a Deluxe Model, Priced at $2.75 
; McCord Mfg. Co. 
complete line or send to Rt. 2, Box 866 
of San Jose, Calif. 
‘ F plus 32c postage fee 
Beekeepers Supplies Positive Grip Through Leverage Action 
Write for our Lewis Beeware—Dadant’s Foundation 
1954 Price List North Ga. Beekeeper Supplies 
. 
W. P. Wright, Jr. 
ok 
Dealer 


Boyd Wisconsin 315 Kendrick Rd. Brookhaven, Ga. 
’ 
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HONEY WANTED 


Bryant & Sawyer 
| 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 21 


U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes 
.eene and grow bigger every year. 
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HUTCHISON MEG. CO., 2008 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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The New MASTER 
Queen Grafting Tool 


Easy to use. A natural movement of the 
thumb extrudes the tongue under the 
larva and makes transferring easy and 
accurate. 


Price $3.60 (includes extra tongue) 

















H. H. JEPSON CO. — 46 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. I. Root products 
for 50 years. 


Boston Stock — Root Prices 











~—_ 











%, 


Pounds 


Brewers Yeast 
Soy Flour (Expeller) 


QUEEEERECOEEUORUUCCCOROCOEOROEEE 


a 


COOURECCCOOSECUREROUSESUCESCORREOORECCOESEOCERCOORECOCSRCOSERCOOSECUCEEOORECCCESCOSEOUCRERCCCSEOOCESCORECCORO RECORD ODCRECOCREECCESEOCCSOCCSUURCROROCCURTCSCEEOREOESS 


POLLEN SUBSTITUTES 


Mixture Brewers’ Yeast and Soy Flour 


Send Parcel Post charges if you want shipment by mail. 
Please allow two pounds extra for packing. All other orders sent collect. 


M. Y. S. COMPANY 


> 
TULL 





", 


5 10 25 50 100 
$1.25 $2.40 $5.00 $9.00 $16.00 
1.50 2.75 6.00 


175 3.50 6.00 11.00 


PIII 


Bainbridge, N. Y. 





% 

















1954 CATALOG 


64 PAGES—Nearly twice as large as the others 
listing many items not elsewhere available. 
Selling direct to beekeepers, we save you 25%. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY. 
WALTER T. KELLEY CO., 








Clarkson, Kentucky 

















The New Zealand Beekeeper 
The Quarterly Magazine of the 
National Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion of New Zealand. Better 
Beekeeping—Better Marketing. 
Subscription, 8 shillings per 
year, payable to 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand 











THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 


The senior beekeeping journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere provides a complete 
cover of all beekeeping topics in one of 
the world’s largest honey producing coun- 
tries. Published monthly by Pender Bros. 
Pty. Ltd., Box 20, P. O., Maitland, 3N, 
N. S. W., Australia. Subscription by Bank 
Draft or International M. O. 18/- (approx. 
$2.15) per year, post free. Sample copy 
free on request. 











* % Wise-Woodmanize with your Bee Supplies” 


A. G. Woodman Co. (Send for Catalog - 350 Listings) Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 











U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes ..... 
and grow bigger every year. 
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ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


Good Bees — Good Queens —- Good Service 


o 
Stover's 
Superior Package Bees 
for 1954 


We are prepared to load your truck, ship by Ex- 
press or Parcel Post, and we appreciate your order 
large or small. 





Let us book your order now, no deposit required. 


OUR PRICES 


2-pound 3-pound 4-pound 5-pound 
Lots of Queens & queen & queen & queen & queen 


1 - 24 $1.15 $3.50 $4.40 $5.30 $6.20 | 
25-99 1.05 3.25 4.10 495 5.80 
100-499 .95 3.00 3.80 4.60 5.40 | 


Tested queens, $2.00 each 
Queens Postpaid—Airmailed or Clipped at no extra cost. 


For Queenless package deduct price of Queen 


Packages F. O. B. Shipping Point 


THE STOVER APIARIES 
Mayhew, Miss. 
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Package bees 


By G. F. Townsend and A. Adie, 


Department of Apiculture, Guelph, Ontario 


A SURPLUS of bees can be produced 
in the southern United States when 
bees in Canada are still going through 
the spring build-up period. This makes 
possible the shipping of young bees 
into Canada during the months of April 
and May to start new colonies or build 
up the ones that were weakened during 
the winter. 

Most beekeepers buy  two-pound 
packages, but three, four, and five- 
pound packages may also be obtained. 
The two-pound package contains about 
10,000 bees and in favorable seasons 
this number is capable of ‘building up 
a colony rapidly enough to gather a 
surplus the first year. The bulk of the 
packages are shipped with one laying 
queen, but queenless packages may be 
obtained for strengthening weak colo- 
nies. A queenless package added to a 
weak colony at the right time may 
mean a strong colony in time for the 
honey flow. 


Ordering 


Under normal circumstances it is 
well to order packages a month or 
more before the date the bees should 
arrive, as the package producer may 
be rushed with work, and late orders 
will be delayed. Names of producers 
may be obtained from advertisements 
in any of the bee journals. When 
ordering, state the date on which the 
bees should arrive. Late April or early 
May is considered the best time to 
install package bees in Ontario. 
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Care Upon Arrival 


A day or two before the packages 
arrive it is well to prepare the hives 
which are to receive them. If no drawn 
combs are available, foundation may 
be used just as satisfactorily, providing 
the bees are given plenty of syrup and 
if pollen is available in the field. Upon 
arrival the packages should be put in a 
dark, cool place. It is a good plan to 
sprinkle some sugar syrup on the out- 
side of the cages. The bees will fill 
themselves with this syrup and cluster 
quietly together. 


Introduction to the Hive 


NLESS PROPER care is taken when 

introducing the package of bees to 
the hive the bees may kill the queen 
and raise a new one. This is common- 
ly known as supersedure, and will give 
the newly established colony a serious 
setback. There are several methods 
used, and no one of them can be 
described as best. In many cases the 
method is limited by the facilities at 
hand. The queen is the most important 
individual and care must be taken to 
see that she is not chilled during intro- 
duction. It is best to install the bees on 
a cool, dull day or else in the evening. 
This prevents the bees from doing 
much flying and consequently drifting 
to other hives. 

When everything is ready set a 
package out beside each hive. Open 
the package and place it in the hive 
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Suspending the queen cage between the 
combs with package in place. 


beside five combs, with the opening 
facing upwards. Remove the syrup can 
and the queen cage. If the bees are 
clustered tightly around the queen cage 
it may be necessary to give the package 
a slight jar on the ground to remove 
the bees from the cage. Tear off the 
strip of paper covering one end of the 
queen cage. If there is candy in the 
cage it is usually considered advisable 
to press a match or small nail through 
it so the bees can more readily release 
the queen. Then suspend the cage 
between the frames. All these manipu- 
lations should be done as quickly as 
possible. It is well to supply the colony 
with at least one 10-pound pail of 
syrup. Two pails of syrup should be 
given if the bees are installed on foun- 
dation. Some consider it advisable to 
feed warm syrup, as the bees will take 
it down more readily. Place an empty 
super On top, wrap a sack around the 
feeder pail for insulation and close up 
the hive with a lid. The entrance should 
be reduced to about one-half inch, the 
opening being left in the side contain- 
ing the combs. One day later quietly 
remove the empty package and queen 
cage and supply the full complement 
of combs. To confine the bees to the 
lower hive body and conserve heat it 
is advisable to place above the combs 
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Package and syrup can in place. A five- 
pound honey pail used as feeder. 


a sheet of tarpaper with a hole cut for 
the feeder pail. 

An alternative method of installing 
package bees is to remove a side of the 
cage after the bees have been soaked 
with warm water to prevent them from 
being too active and shake them direct- 
ly into the hive. If the weather is cold 
the water should be used sparinsly. 
All the combs may be added immedi- 
ately. The queen is released between 
the combs and will begin to lay within 
a very short time. Warm syrup is 
supplied and the hive left for about a 
week without disturbing. Curiosity to 
see how the bees are getting along is 
the cause of much queen supersedure. 
The bees will make greater headway if 
they are left for at least a week without 
any disturbance. 


Introduction During Cold Weather 


| ghegper scenes BEES may be installed 
to advantage during early March if 
suitable preparation is made. A full 
super of honey and pollen combs is 
stored in a heated room for several 
days before arrival of the package. 
Open the package and remove the 
feeder can. Place the package in an 
empty super. Remove the candy from 
the end of the queen cage so that the 
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Removing the empty package one day 
later. Make sure all bees are out of the 
package. 


queen may readily leave, and place the 
cage on top of the package slightly 
over the opening. Place the super of 
warm combs directly on top. The 
next day the lower box containing the 
package should be empty and may be 
readily slipped out. The colony should 
not be disturbed for several weeks. 
Unless the bees are able to gather 
nectar from the plants it is very impor- 
tant to keep them well supplied with 
sugar syrup. Pollen is also essential for 
the rearing of brood, and is frequently 


A full complement of combs are added 
and the syrup can is set in place over the 
tar paper. 


a limiting factor in the progress of the 
colony. In most sections of the Prov- 
ince pollen is plentiful in the spring. A 
frame or two containing pollen, how- 
ever, is very necessary in districts 
where pollen is scarce. 

In Southern Ontario it is preferable 
to pack colonies for winter and use 
packages to replace winter loss or 
make increase. The high rate of super- 
sedure in recent years has made the 
practice of purchasing packages often 
very unprofitable. 


New Recipe Booklet 


eeRJONEY RECIPES THAT SATIS- 

FY” is the name of a new honey 
leaflet released by the Agricultural 
Extension Service of Purdue Universi- 
ty. The presentation is nicely done, 
and although no author was specifical- 
ly mentioned, we assume that Dr. B. 
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Elwood Montgomery played an impor- 
tant role in this piece of honey 
promotion. This eight page leaflet can 
be obtained from the address given 
at Lafayette, Indiana. Just ask for 
Mimeo HE-171. 
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How to manage a small apiary 


by D. R. Robertson 


Provincial Apiarist, Winnipeg, Canada 





D. R. Robertson 


[' MAY BE said there are people in 
every walk of life from a novice to 
an experienced beekeeper operating a 
small apiary. They keep bees for two 
main reasons, pleasure and profit. No 
doubt the number of colonies kept 
would be increased, could time and 
labor be decreased. 

In the following discussion of man- 
agement, it will be shown how a 
beekeeper can reduce labor and time in 
the apiary. This system of management 
might be termed “Management by 
Observation”. 

Bees are wonderful little creatures 
and there isn’t a more pleasant way to 
spend time than to stop, watch, and 
listen to them work. From spring until 
fall and even in winter, a beekeeper 
may study their activity and tell by 
observation how to carry out manage- 
ment of them. With this system of 
management, except for a few excep- 
tions, the hive need not be thoroughly 
examined throughout the year. The 
exceptions are one or two thorough 
checks for disease, killing or caging of 
queen, colonies prone to swarming, or 
colonies with serious queen trouble. 
Otherwise it will necessitate no more 
labor than removing the lid. 

The foilowing are the major obser- 
vations and conclusions to be made in 
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management by this system throughout 
the year: 
1. Beekeepers must know flora con- 
ditions in area. This data can be 
obtained by keeping a hive on scales. 
It will, among other things, enable one 
to determine when to install package 
bees in order to have them build up for 
the main honey flow, when to add 
supers for honey flow, and when to 
suspect swarming. 
2. Listen to hive. A good working 
colony has a characteristic sound. 
If queenless, a loud buzzing noise. 
3. Bees may be vicious. This may 
be due to a drone-laying queen or 
the hive being molested by a predator 
such as a skunk or ants. Kill the skunk 
with egg and strychnine. Kill the ants 
with chlordane or toxaphene. 
4. Bees may be carrying brood out- 
side. This is a sign of starvation. 
5. Bees may be seen crawling in 
front of the hive, possibly the 
result of nosema infection or paralysis. 
6. If bees are seen trying to get 
under the lid or in a crack this is 
a sign of robbing, meaning a dearth of 
nectar. 
7. Observe activity at entrance of 
hive. If bees are carrying pollen, 
the colony is likely prosperous. 
8. In mid-day young bees may be 
seen flying in front of the hive 
denoting good brood rearing, a prolific 
queen, and a prosperous hive. 
9. Excessive drones flying. Virgin 
queen is likely mating. 
10. Bees clustering at the front of the 
hive and little or no activity. 
Colony may be preparing to swarm, or 
there is no nectar flow. 
11. Hive may be hefted from time to 
time to determine its requirements 
for extra space. Some calculation may 
also be made by removing the cover. 


Preparation for Extracting 


pepe: SUCCESSFULLY managed 
the colonies during the summer, the 
delightful job of extracting and prepar- 
ing honey for sale confronts the bee- 
keeper. 
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An extracting outfit for the beekeeper with a few colonies. 


A warm bee-tight, well-lighted build- 
ing for extracting is an essential. For 
equipment the small apiary owner can 
get along quite satisfactorily with a 
three-frame extractor, Peterson melter, 
small steam generator, uncapping 
knife or plane, and storage tanks. If 
expense is not a factor, a honey pump 
and motor will be an asset and labor 
saver. 

Emphasis should be placed on clean- 
liness and the preparation of a number 
one honey. To facilitate straining, 
there should be some means of heating 
the honey. This may be done before 
extracting by means of a hot room 
which is preferable, or after it is ex- 
tracted. Care must be taken to avoid 
over-heating the honey, as it will dark- 
en and change flavor if kept hot too 
long. 

Cheesecloth is not very satisfactory 
for straining honey. Materials such as 
marquisette or georgette* should be 
used. Make up the cloth in the form 
of a bag and allow it to submerge in 
the honey. Don’t scrape the bag as 
foreign material will pass through. 

Most commercial strainers available 
*Georgette—a thin siBk crepe of very fine 


texture. Marquisette—a _ sheer lustrous 
cotton fabric, also sheer light silk. 
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on the market will not prove practical 
for the small operator. 

Quite frequently beekeepers are 
bothered with flies. The need for this 
is gone as there is available on the 
market today an apparatus called a 
lindane vaporizer. These sell for 
$20.00. However, you can make one 
for less. Cut the bottom and top out 
of an old vegetable or juice can and 
insert a light bulb into the bottom end. 
Place a cup on top, holding the lindane, 
which is available for approximately 
$1.75 and is a month’s supply. 


Selling the Crop 


THE SMALL producer should con- 
centrate on preparing a product in 
various forms. There is, generally 
speaking, an undeveloped market for 
liquid honey, chunk honey, and comb 
honey. 

One of the easiest ways by which a 
beekeeper can learn to prepare a good 
product is by showing honey in compe- 
tition. It will not only assist in prepar- 
ing the product but will also advertise 
it. We have a small operator in Mani- 
toba who, last year, won first prize at 
our provincial honey show and since 
has sold honey for 22c a pound. 

(Continued on page 184) 
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Packaging and the consumer 


By Jonathan I. Clement 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company 





It isn’t always possible to have such an ideal selling lo- 
cation for your honey as shown above so the jar and cap 
must usually do the selling.—Photo by P.M.A. of U.S.D.A. 


HE CHANGES that have taken 

place in the retailing of foods in the 
last 20 years, and particularly since 
the end of World War II, require a 
new emphasis on your package. You 
have all seen the development of the 
beautiful super markets, but behind 
these store fronts things are happening. 

In 1941 there were one and one-half 
million retail grocery salesmen who 
have been replaced by stock boys in 
1953. These stock boys know less 
about your products and the consumer 
who is shopping. A stock boy knows 
where the merchandise is located, and 
that is just about all. 

With this in mind, let’s study pack- 
ages as the consumer sees them and as 
the retailer handles them. 

Mrs. Consumer told SALES MAN- 
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AGEMENT MAGAZINE, in a survey 
they conducted a year or two ago, 
that she wants a package that 

1. Lets her see at a glance the size, 

color, shape, quantity, and 
quality. 

2. A package that is easy to open 

and easy to close. 

3. A package that is easy to pour 

from or easy to spoon from. 

4. A package that she trusts to store 
unused portion of food for future 
use. 

A package that tells her at a 

glance when it is time to re-order. 

6. A package that can be put on the 
table. 

7. A package that serves to intro- 
duce new items or unfamiliar 
items. 
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Mrs. Consumer wants convenience 
wherever and whenever she can get it, 
and most of the time she is willing to 
pay for convenience. 

It is the job of the food retailer to 
present to the consumers of America 
all of the products that we buy in 
food stores in a manner that is easy for 
us to make our selections. At the same 
time, Mr. Retailer must make the pre- 
sentation of his 3500 to 5000 items 
economically so that we will not have 
to pay high prices for our food prod- 
ucts. With this in mind, we’d like to 
discuss five specific retailing trends or 
developments in packaging that may 
have a direct bearing on your product’s 
sales. 


Shelf Location Important 


The first point needs only one min- 
ute background as to the speed of 
present day buying decisions in a super 
market. Through a sales check by 
PROGRESSIVE GROCER MAGA- 
ZINE, several well-known products 
were merely altered between good 
shelf locations and poor shelf locations. 

What happened was that on a com- 
parison of total sales for Bab-O and 
Old Dutch Cleanser. .Bab-O sold 
91 per cent of this total for the two 
cleansers when it had the good shelf 
location and Old Dutch had a secon- 
dary location. But with ‘the positions 
reversed, Bab-O slid down to 58 per 
cent. 

In the same comparison for Maxwell 
House Coffee and Beech-Nut Coffee, 
the Maxwell House share varied from 
80 per cent to 35 per cent. 

. .and between Hershey and Baker 
Cocoa, the Hershey share changed 
from 77 per cent to 60 per cent. 

So this is one direct indication! 

It is obvious that many a customer 
does make a lazy choice of merchan- 
dise. If she doesn’t see the product she 
is looking for—readily and easily— 
she will take another one. But since 
you can’t possibly expect eye-level 
position in every instance, it’s important 
to use your cap or cover of container 
wherever possible to help identify and 
flag attention when the product is at 
knee-level instead of eye-level. It’s not 
just a matter of just what looks pretty. 
It’s a question of whether a consumer 
can find you in that vital space of a 
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few seconds. This is an advantage that 
glass-pack users have over cans. 


Cap or Label Must be Distinctive 


As point No. 2, and on this same 
basis of the speed of present-day buy- 
ing decisions, it is also increasingly 
important to start consideration of 
proper labeling in accordance with the 
competitive comparison of packages on 
the store shelf. 

It’s impossible to believe that this 
simple matter of retail comparisons 
has been properly capitalized when you 
can find complete classifications of 
products with even the same color cap. 
The distinctive cap or label is the one 
that stands out because it is different. 


Cap Must Allow Easy Price Marking 


Point No. 3 is considerably more 
serious. It’s serious enough that retail 
store managers are not going to even 
tolerate much longer caps that cannot 
be easily and properly price-marked. 
The reason is that price-marking has 
become BIG business. Stores have been 
suffering like anyone else from labor 
cost increases, to the point that stock 
clerks now make from around one 
dollar an hour in the East to two dol- 
lars an hour in the far West. So the 
time the clerks spend on any operation 
mounts into money. 

DuPont tells us their stop-watches 
show as great an extreme as 7.2 min- 
ules extra time for the price-marking 
of a case of merchandise that is hard 
to mark, in comparison with the one 
that is easy to mark. That sounds 
almost unbelievable until you actually 
watch the difference between a price 
stamp being rhythmically applied along 
rows of merchandise where the top has 
been ripped off the case as compared 
with the situation where each jar is 
being lifted out of the case, turned to 
a position which will accommodate the 
price stamp, stamped, and placed back 
into the case or onto the shelf. 

An Eastern chain told us the other 
day that they sold 50,000 cases of 
applesauce in glass last year. Let’s 
imagine that if we had been talking 
about an item in the hard-to-price- 
mark class, that could have represented 
5,833 extra hours required for such 
handling. And at a stock-boy rate of 
one dollar for the East and two dollars 
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for the West, that would have ranged 
from $5,833 to $11,666 extra on just 
that one item. 

So, even if we settled for only one- 
half or one-fourth of such extreme 
figures, caps such as these are getting 
themselves marked as serious offenders. 
Dark plastic caps are in trouble, and 
all-over printed surfaces almost invari- 
ably make the price-mark difficult to 
read. Causing confusion at the check- 
out counter as to the price of an item 
adds another cost penalty in the eyes 
of the retail store management. 

Token compliance with retail price- 
marking needs is frequently as unsatis- 
factory as no compliance at all. 

What makes the whole problem real 
and urgent is that the retailer knows 
good price-mark space is possible. It 
is being provided so very well by so 
many items that the others are suffer- 
ing by comparison. Notice for example 
how the retailers practice what they 
preach when their own brands are 
involved. 


Death of Point-of-Sale Advertising 


Point No. 4 is the effect on pack- 
aging of what is for all practical 
purposes the death of point-of-sale 
advertising. The signs and _ selling 
messages which are still so much want- 
ed by manufacturers are almost com- 
pletely impractical unless you have the 
most intensive type of detailing 
operation. 

So this means that the sell which was 
once left up to such pennants or win- 
dow-streamers or easels, is now going 
to be accomplished by the package 
itself, or not at all. It really becomes 
a new opportunity for the package to 
assume some of these roles, and the job 
really hasn’t been grasped by many 
people. It is all very well up to a point 
to have packages that merely identify. 

But listen to this proud inscription 
on an imported bottle of wine: “Bottled 
during the great vintage year of French 
Wine—1947!” Or notice the Derby 
Foods Peter Pan Salted Peanuts cap 
which proclaims “Peter Pan is just 60 
seconds old when you open the jar 
because of the vacuum cap.” 

Sometimes the heading-off of a 
negative reaction to a product is just 
as important a selling function for a 
label as anything on the positive side. 
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Suppose for example that you were a 
packer of corn in glass. . . .if you pack- 
ed fine young corn, it wouldn’t look as 
pretty as if it were older corn. So it’s 
a major thing to be able to get across 
a quick message to the housewife: To 
say, “TENDER, look at the milky 
liquid! This is the sign of young, 
tender corn!” 

In other words, we’ve got to think 
more and more of a package saying to 
a person the one or two things we 
would first say if we were selling that 
item in person. And that’s why glass 
often has a basic advantage of starting 
out with a better means of telling the 
story of color, size, type, and quality 
at a glance. 

Has the Carton Acquired a 
Merchandising Role? 

Point No. 5—and the last one—is 
that the question has to be asked by 
individual products whether the carton 
has now acquired a merchandising role. 
Many of them have. 

The method of stocking the shelves 
with complete opened cartons is defi- 
nitely spreading from California be- 
cause it makes sense and it saves time. 

This usage is spreading through such 
items as Jello, pound packages of sugar, 
canned soup, condensed milk, condi- 
ments, liquid starch, juices, and a 
number of miscellaneous items. 

The idea is that in the face of a 
certain role of this sort, how compara- 
tively easy it would become an effec- 
tive point-of-sale piece in the retail 
stores. 

These various factors are not theo- 
retical. They are strong, practical sales 
forces in the era of clerkless, automatic 
self-service. So we recommend that 
you systematically examine your posi- 
tion in respect to whether you are in 
the clear, or are taking full advantage 
of: 

1. Caps that help flag attention for 

a product, even when it isn’t at 

eye level. 

. Caps that can be readily price- 
marked. 

3. Labels that recognize their specif- 
ic competition on the retail shelf. 

4. Labels that take over jobs that 
point-of-sale techniques could 
once be depended upon to do. 

5. Cartons that fulfill their merchan- 
dising opportunity. 
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General spring management” 


by W. L. COGGSHALL, New York Extension Apiarist 


IRST EXAMINATION is_ usually 

made on a warm day when the bees 
are flying to find and close up or 
remove dead colonies. This prevents 
their being robbed out with the possible 
spread of disease. 

Open a few hives to check colony 
strength and food supply. General 
feeding is not practical until the bees 
are unpacked. 


Unpacking may be delayed until 
early May if the food supply is ade- 
quate, unless the number of apiaries 
operated requires starting earlier. 


Weak colonies found after unpack- 
ing may be strengthened by setting 
them directly over strong colonies with 
a piece of newspaper and an excluder 
between them. Provide an upper en- 
trance. Bees from the strong colonies 
will enter the weak ones and care for 
the brood. 

Weak colonies will improve rapidly, 
if the queens are good, and may be 
returned to their original stands at your 
convenience. They may be strengthen- 
ed also by adding brood from excep- 
tionally strong colonies. 


Many dead or weak colonies found 
after a normal winter indicate that not 
all conditions for proper wintering 
were met, a warning for next fall. 

Room must be provided into which 
the developing colony may expand its 
brood-rearing activities. The overwin- 
tered colony in spring is located main- 
ly in the upper brood nest, or food 
chamber, of a two-story colony. 


Reversing the position of the two 
brood nests provides room for the 
queen to deposit eggs and for brood to 
be reared. As additional room is 
required a third super of combs may be 
provided, and just before the start of 
the clover honey flow, a fourth. 

Some beekeepers prefer to leave the 
lower brood nest on the bottom board 
and provide room by adding supers 
somewhat earlier, raising a frame of 
brood from the brood nest to attract 
the queen upward. Beekeepers using 
this system find the nearly empty lower 
brood nest a big help in later manipula- 
tion to prevent swarming. 
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Bee waterer made from an old wooden 


pail. A small hole allows water to drip 
down onto a piece of burlap, in the bee 
yard of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. W. Waldron, 
Malvern, Pa.—Photo by Paul Hadley, Pa. 


Operators of single-story colonies 
usually add the first super when the 
bees are unpacked and proceed with 
supering as stated. 


WARMING SHOULD not be a 

problem during the spring period if 
brood rearing expands upward and 
room is provided before bees, brood, 
and nectar become crowded. Extra 
strong colonies which build queen cells 
may be divided to prevent swarming 
and the divisions reunited at the start 
of the clover honey flow. 

Supersedure of old queens often 
takes place during the spring period. 
Because this interrupts brood rearing, 
such colonies seldom produce a maxi- 
mum crop of honey. Replacements of 
failing queens will help but not com- 
pletely eliminate the interruption in 
brood rearing. Requeening in late 
summer or fall will reduce the cases of 
supersedure the next spring. 

Providing the basic colony require- 
ments of stores and room during spring 
will help build a colony of ample size 
and condition to store a maximum 
crop of honey during the summer 
ahead. 


*Adapted from a Cornell Service Letter. 
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Our Cover Picture 


“Do you know what you have to do 
now”, says the Mrs., “Take out the 
storm windows.” — Photo by Harold 
W. Lambert. 
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Pollen substitutes 


. .. to help bees in distress 


. . . to produce strong colonies earlier 


By M. H. Haydak 


University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn 





In the picture at the left a pollen substitute candy, covered with waxed paper, had just 


been placed on the top bars of the frames over the cluster of bees. 
protected during the winter with insulating boards. 


a week later. 


between the frames. The wax paper now 


candy. 


EES REQUIRE pollen for the de- 

velopment of their own bodies and 
for the production of larval food. It 
often happens in any locality that the 
supply of pollen available is not 
sufficient to sustain the normal life of 
a honey bee colony. Under such 
circumstances the beekeeper should 
assist his bees in this period of distress. 

He can provide them with either a 
pollen supplement or a pollen substi- 
tute. A pollen supplement consists of 
some food material fortified with 
pollen. A pollen substitute is any food 
used to entirely replace pollen. 


Preparing Pollen Substitute 


Ingredients: 

|. Soybean flour produced by the 
expeller method or soybean flour from 
which the fat has been extracted with 
a solvent and the flour heated after- 
wards. The fat content of the flour 
should be five to seven per cent. 
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The hive had been 
The picture at the right was taken 


Note how the bees have eaten through the pollen substitute in the spaces 
covers only the remaining portions of the 
The bees have chewed and carried out the paper. 


2. Dried brewers’ yeast for animal 
feeding. Thoroughly mix the ingredi- 


ents in the ratio of four parts soybean 
flour and one part dried brewers’ yeast 
in preparing the pollen substitute. If 
a richer pollen substitute is desired, 
add five per cent dried egg yolk. 

The most convenient way of feeding 
pollen substitute to colonies outside is 
to offer it dry. Place the substitute in 
shallow trays (these can be made by 
cutting down the sides of corrugated 
paper boxes) and offer to the bees in 
a sunny and protected place in the 
apiary. Some of the mixture will be 
wasted by the bees around the collect- 
ing place, especially on windy days. 
This loss can be minimized by spread- 
ing canvas under the trays. 

A more economical method of feed- 
ing pollen substitute in the apiary is in 
the form of sugar candy. To make the 
sugar syrup, dissolve two parts of 
granulated sugar in one part of hot 
water by volume. Thoroughly mix one 
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quart of cold sugar syrup with one 
pound of dry pollen substitute by 
pouring the liquid into the substitute. 

However, this formula can be modi- 
fied. With different brands of ingredi- 
ents, you may need to use somewhat 
more or somewhat less sugar solution. 
The cake should be of such a consis- 
tency that the candy will stay on the 
top bars of the frames without running 
down. 

This mixture will provide about 
three and one-half pounds of candy 
which consists of one pound of dry 
pollen substitute, about one and one- 
half pounds of sugar and one pound 
(pint) of water. 


O PREVENT DRYING, cover the 

candy with waxed paper and pat it 
down so that it will adhere to the 
surface. Allow to stand overnight so 
that the liquid will penetrate the dry 
particles of food. It is then ready for 
use. 

With a wide scraping knife or a hive 
tool, spread the candy over a piece of 
waxed paper in a layer about one- 
quarter to one-half inch thick. Open 
the hive, smoke away the bees, and 
place the cake directly over the cluster 
on the top bars of the hive so that the 
waxed paper is on top. Invert the 
inner cover of the hive to provide 
space for the candy. 

Begin by giving about a pound of 
the candy to each colony. Repeat 
feedings every 7 to 10 days, increasing 
or decreasing the amount depending 
upon the amount consumed the pre- 
vious period. 

Once started, the pollen substitute 
(either the candy or dry material) 
should always be available to the bees 
as long as natural pollen is_ lacking. 
Any interruption in the availability of 
the pollen substitute may cause a set- 
back in brood rearing. 

Sometimes the bees do not touch the 
candy substitute. Change its consisten- 
cy. If the bees still do not take the 
substitute, stop feeding. Maybe there is 
enough stored pollen in the hive. 


Pollen Substitute for Packages 


When using pollen substitute for 
packages, do not give the cake at the 
time of installation. Wait about a 
week and then start feeding, placing 
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the food directly over the brood nest. 

If you are unable to obtain dried 
brewers’ yeast, dried skim milk can be 
used in a proportion of four parts 
soy bean flour to one part dried skim 
milk by weight. However, this mixture 
is considerably less effective than the 
dried brewers’ yeast mixture. 

About one-half cup less of sugar 
syrup to a pound of dry pollen substi- 
tute should be used when preparing 
candy from the soybean flour—dried 
skim milk mixture. 

In computing the amount of food 
necessary for the apiary, remember 
that candy made of one pound dry 
pollen substitute and one quart of 2:1 
sugar solution will provide food for a 
single feeding of 3 or 4 colonies, de- 
pending on their strength. Estimate how 
many times you are going to feed your 
colonies (about 8 to 10 times if you 
start feeding in March). Multiply by this 
number the number of your colonies 
and divide by three—this will give you 
the approximate number of pounds of 
dry pollen substitute you have to 
prepare. 

Make only as much candy at a time 
as you need for a single feeding of 
your colonies. The candy doesn’t keep 
well in storage. The dry pollen substi- 
tute can be kept more than a year if 
stored in tightly covered containers and 
if kept free from insect infestation. 

The author would greatly appreciate 
it if beekeepers would report to him 
their results from feeding pollen sub- 
stitutes. Send a postcard or letter to 
me at the Department of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 8, 
Minnesota. 


Experimental Results 


Beekeepers of all countries have 
commonly offered various kinds of 
flours to bees when natural pollen was 
absent. The practice arose because 
bees were observed to collect meals 
and other dusty materials in the spring. 
Many beekeepers claimed that very 
strong colonies were built up when rye, 
oats, and other flours were offered to 
bees. 

Controlled experiments to determine 
how much the bees used these materi- 
als and what benefits they derived were 
performed only recently by isolating 

(Continued on page 185) 
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Honey in candy manufacturing 


By W. H. Childs, Technical Editor 


The Manufacturing Confectioner, Chicago, 


Illinois 





Drewes 


Visitors watching Mrs. L. L. Kipp dipping honey choco- 


lates at Meineke’s Honey Farm at Arlington Heights, 
Ills. Mrs. Meineke is cutting honey jelly for dipping. 


—Photo from E. A. Meineke. 


Part Il 


HE KITCHEN is a good location 

for starting candy making operations. 
The temperature may be controlled at 
night which is important for candies 
remaining on the slab. The term, 
“kitchen”, denotes cleanliness and a 
thought of home—important factors 
in the sale of candy. 


Recommended Equipment 

The kettles and pans used in a 
candy plant are of aluminum, copper, 
or stainless steel. Cooking is done on 
gas or coke-fired stoves, or in steam- 
jacketed kettles or vacuum pans. 
Candy makers seem to agree that the 
open-fire (gas stove) cooked candies 
have better flavor and keeping qualities 
than products cooked by other means. 
The open-fire affords only limited 
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production and is not suitable for 
making all types of candy. But enough 
kinds of candy may be made on the 
kitchen range to see the start of a good 
business in candy. 

The candy plant weighs the majority 
of ingredients used and the finished 
products. Exceptions may be corn and 
sugar syrups, flavors and water. These 
may be metered or measured. Practice 
may be to dump a 100-pound bag of 
sugar into a batch, taking the weight 
shown on the bag as being correct. 

An accurate scale is desirable. It 
should have a capacity of 10 to 15 
pounds and permit the weighing of 
one-fourth or one-eighth ounces. Such 
a scale may have two platforms, one 
for weights and one for a pan. A 
beam weighs to one pound and 
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has subdivisions marked in one-eighth, 
one-fourth, and ounces. An indicator 
at the top gives the precise weight or 
registers under or over-weights. 

An accurate thermometer is neces- 
sary. For kitchen operations, an all- 
metal thermometer with a round dial 
covered by plastic is marketed at a 
nominal cost, about $3.50. Such a 
thermometer is more satisfactory than 
a glass one because there is no danger 
of breakage. 

Metal or porcelain topped tables 
make satisfactory slabs. These should 
be level. Metal bars to form candy 
into large-sized slabs of uniform thick- 
ness and confine hot candy within a 
definite space, should be highly polish- 
ed and greased. Metal bars for mixing 
hard candy must also be highly polish- 
ed. Wooden paddles are usually used 
for hand stirring. 

Oftentimes ingenuity displayed by 
the operator saves the purchase of 
highly priced equipment. Dipping 
forks, for example, may be formed 
from wire. In lieu of dipping forks, 
hand dipping will be found easier by 
some operators, even though it appears 
to be “messy”. 

The candy maker uses concentrated 
flavors such as compounds, essential 
oils, or chemicals such as vanillin. How- 
ever, extracts are satisfactory. The 
choice of flavors is based on the 
judgment of the establishment and 
may be based on market surveys. 

Color may be purchased from local 
food stores. Only Food Colors should 
be used. Usually small amounts suffice. 


ANDY SUPERINTENDENTS state 

that honey loses its delightful flavor 
when cooked to 280 degrees F. or 
above. The purpose of the formulas 
accompanying this article is to show 
how honey may be used in candy, not 
to make all candies taste like honey. 
These formulas are not the last word. 
Variations may be made and in fact, 
certain changes may be necessary in 
achieving the results you want. Water, 
an ingredient used by every candy 
maker, varies from locality to locality 
and may be a source of trouble. 

Some formulas carry corn syrup. 
This may act as a buffer to prevent 
excessive inversion resulting from the 
high honey content but also provides 
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body to the candy. Perhaps an all- 
sugar or a sugar-honey formula may 
produce too sweet a candy; corn syrup 
helps tone down this cloying sweetness. 

No corn syrup of the type used by 
confectioners is sold through retail 
channels. This may be purchased in 
drums or 100-pound lots. A type of 
corn syrup suitable to use on _ the 
kitchen scale of operations is Karo, 
Red Label Brand. Although this con- 
tains some sugar and more water than 
the Confectioners’ type, the corn syrup 
amounts given in the formulas are not 
too critical. 


Honey Candy Recipes: 
Hard Candy 


8 lbs. granulated sugar 

12 ozs. honey 

1 quart water 

Flavor and acid as desired 


Place the first three ingredients in a 
pan and bring the batch to the boiling 
point. Wipe the sides of the pan with 
a damp cloth attached to a stick and 
remove the sugar crystals which may 
have formed. Cover the pan and allow 
heating to continue for about four 
minutes. Remove the cover and heat 
rapidly to 310-330 degrees F. To 
avoid burning or scorching, it may be 
necessary to slow down the rate of 
cooking when 270 degrees F. is reach- 
ed. If batch is to be colored, add color 
before removing batch from the fire. 

Pour the batch onto an oiled (miner- 
al oil) cold slab, metal or marble, and 
let stand for a few minutes. Flat, metal 
bars have been arranged on the slab 
in the form of a rectangle to hold the 
candy in place. When the edges of the 
candy have cooled, fold them in, and 
shortly after, start working. Flavor 
and acid may be added just prior to 
folding in the edges. 

Working the candy with a metal bar, 
turning the candy over and under, not 
over and up, distributes the flavor and 
acid and avoids the incorporation of 
excess air. Avoid excessive working if 
a clear candy is desired. 

Powdered or finely ground citric 
acid is used to accentuate fruit flavors. 
For highly acid fruit flavors such as 
lemon or orange, more acid will be 
required than for strawberry or rasp- 
berry flavors. The acid may vary from 
about one-half ounce to an ounce and 
a quarter for this sized batch. 
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The batch, when well-mixed, may be 


formed into a rope, reduced to the 
proper diameter and run through a 
cutting machine or cut by hand. Hand 
operated drop-head machines, rollers 
with indentations which mesh thereby 
forming round drops, may be available. 
Pieces may be taken from the batch of 
candy and rolled by hand to form 
sticks. 

Hard candy may be pulled like taffy, 
if desired. Use clean gloves to avoid 
burning the hands. A convenient hook 
attached to the wall aids the pulling 
operation. After pulling, the candy 
may be handled in the same manner 
as the clear type, formed into a rope 
and then made into sticks or drops. 

Certain flavors of hard candy such 
as anise may sell better when square 
shaped. In this case, the flavor may be 
added shortly after the batch is poured 
onto the slab. This is mixed in quickly, 
and the batch allowed to set undisturb- 
ed. A knife is used to mark off squares 
before the candy has fully set and later 


the candy may be broken at these 
points. 
150 





Very much like a _ taffy- 
pulling contest is this stage 
of the candy-making game. 
The batch is suspended 
from a hook in this very 


homey factory and_ then 
manipulated until it  be- 
comes spongy and_ white. 


—Photo from MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER. 


Horehound Drops 


8 lbs. granulated sugar 
12 ozs. honey 
1 quar: horehound solution 


Steep two ounces of horehound in a 
quart of water which has been heated 
to the boiling point. At the end of five 
or ten minutes, strain the solution 
through cheesecloth. Add water to 
make up to a quart. 

Cook the batch to 310-320 degrees 
F. and pour onto a slab and handle as 
clear hard candy. Should you wish to 
add certain flavoring materials such as 


menthol, thymol, or eucalyptus, a 
candy cough drop will result. 

Taffy 
4 lbs. granulated sugar 


4 lbs. honey 

8 ozs. butter, margarine, or vegetable fat 
of high melting point, 92 degrees F. 

water to dissolve the sugar 


Place the sugar, honey, and water in 
a pan and cook to 230 degrees F. Add 
the fat and cook to 265-270 degrees F. 
Wipe the sides of the pan with a damp 
cloth attached to a stick and remove 
any sugar crystals which may have 
formed and pour the batch onto the 
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Cooking candy on gas stoves.—Photo from 


greased metal or marble slab on which, 


the flat metal bars have been arranged 


to form a rectangle. 

When the batch cools slightly, fold 
in the edges and add flavor (vanilla, if 
desired). Using gloves to protect the 
hands, pull on the hook to texture and 
lightness desired. Replace on slab and 
form into rope of proper thickness and 
cut into pieces of proper size. Dust 
pieces with powdered sugar and wrap 
in wax paper. 

Honey Butterscotch 


8 lbs. granulated 
12-14 ozs. honey 
water to dissolve sugar 

8-14 ozs. butter or margarine 
1 oz. salt 

1-2 ozs. molasses, if desired 


Place sugar, honey, and water in pan 
and heat to 280 degrees F. Add butter 


sugar 





CONFECTIONER. 


MANUFACTURING 


Or margarine, salt, and molasses and 
cook slowly to 300 degrees F. Remove 
from fire and pour onto oiled metal 
slab upon which flat bars have been 
arranged to confine the candy. Batch 
may be allowed to stand until slightly 
cooled and then scored into squares 
with a knife or batch may be worked 
with metal bar, formed into a rope, cut 


into pieces of proper size or run 
through drop-head machine. 
Note: In candies calling for the 


addition of fats, trouble may arise in 
mixing, as the fat may separate. A 
small amount of the first mix, perhaps, 
one-half percent, based on weight of 
fat, may be dissolved in the melted fat. 
This materially assists in blending the 
fat with the candy. 
(to be continued) 


Free Bees 


by CLARENCE W. 


BEEKEEPERS in the 
any sizable town or 


TTENTION, 
vicinity of 
large city!!! 

Do you want some free bees? 

Get the Police Department of your 
nearby city to put you on their “com- 
plaint list”. Whenever a swarm lights 
on a city-dweller’s tree or other proper- 
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CARROLL, Rochester, N. Y. 


ty, the police are always called, and 
they are very glad to have an experi- 
enced apiarist who will come and get 
the swarm when notified by phone. 

Have it definite!y understood that 
the bees are yours when you take them 
away. 


























(Continued from February) 
Spring Management 


EEKEEPERS ARE learning that 

good fall care and good wintering 
take care of the needs of spring 
management to a large degree. If the 
winter conditions are ideal, if the 
queens are vigorous, if stores are good 
and ample, if there is sufficient comb 
space to permit queens to lay to their 
maximum capacity during the spring 
months, if there is sufficient protection 
from the winds, and if there is no 
disease, the beekeeper need not worry. 
If for any reason, however, his bees 
have not enjoyed ideal conditions 
during the fall and winter, it is well to 
look into each colony early in March, 
if weather permits, to ascertain the 
condition. 

If in the early examination any 
colonies are found short of stores, 
sugar syrup should be given. Unless 
each colony has been wintered in two 
hive bodies, a second hive body 
should be given as soon as _ brood 
rearing gets well under way. Winter 
packing can be removed when settled 
warm weather comes. 


Swarming and Swarm Control 


Swarming is the natural method of 
increase among honey bees. In early 
beekeeping, success was measured by 
the number of swarms _ obtained. 
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Fundamentals of 
beekeeping 


By B. Elwood Montgomery 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Perforated 5-pound honey pails make 
good syrup containers for spring feed- 
ing.—Photo from Ont. Agri. College 


Today the successful beekeeper tries 
to avoid swarming, as it greatly dis- 
rupts the work of the colony and 
reduces the yield of surplus honey. 

With a good prolific queen and all 
other conditions right, the colony 
builds up rapidly in spring. Some 
time in late May or early June in 
northern latitudes the hive becomes 
filled with bees and brood. This 
crowded condition usually results in 
swarming. At this time the old queen 
and a part of the workers leave the 
hive and quite often cluster nearby. 
Sometimes, however, they leave the 
vicinity without clustering. While in 
the air the bees may be induced to 
settle by sprinkling or throwing water 
or dirt into the swirling mass. Soon 
after clustering they should be hived. 

Place a clean movable frame hive 
with full sheets of foundation or drawn 
combs in a_ convenient location. 
Spread newspapers before the hive. 
Remove the hive cover and shake or 
jar the bees on top of the frames and 
in front of the hive—about three- 
fourths of them should be in front. 
Soon they will start running into the 
entrance. The cover can now be put 
on and as soon as the bees have col- 
lected on the inside, move the hive to 
its permanent location. This is done 
to lose the scouts, and to prevent their 
returning and inducing the colony to 
leave again. 
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If the swarm has come from a colo- 
ny in one’s own apiary, it should be 
returned to the old stand and the 
parent colony (the one remaining after 
swarming), should be removed to one 
side with the entrance at right angles 
to the former. This throws the field 
bees into the swarm colony and enables 
it to produce some surplus honey. 


ATURAL SWARMING should be 

avoided—especially when honey 
production is the aim. Therefore, it is 
better to follow the modern trend of 
progressive beekeeper and either arti- 
ficially swarm the bees or control 
swarming by the commonly accepted 
methods, such as: (1) Cutting queen 
cells every eight days during the pre- 
swarming period; (2) providing ample 
comb space; (3) giving shade and 
ventilation; (4) furnishing young 
queens; and (5) relieving congestion in 
the brood nest by separating the brood 
from the working force. 

Comb honey producers usually resort 
to artificial swarming. This is done 
when the colony has built up strongly 
during the spring, and queen cells have 
been started. About noon on a bright 
day set the hive a few feet to one side 
and place another hive with full sheets 
of foundation on the old stand. This 
latter is the storing colony; the one set 
to one side is the parent colony. 

From the parent colony take a frame 
of brood with the queen and _ bees 
adhering and place it in the center of 
the storing colony. Then place the 
frame of foundation in the parent col- 
ony in the place made vacant by 
removal of the frame of brood. The 
field force will now join the storing 
colony. If supers were on the colony 
Originally, they should be put on the 
storing colony. The parent colony is 
placed with the entrance at right angles 
to the storing colony and close up to it. 

In two days start turning this hive 
around until it faces the same direction 
as the storing hive. At the end of seven 
days from the time the colony was 
swarmed, lift the parent hive to the 


The bees have just been shaken onto 
the hive and are now running in. 
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opposite side of the storing hive. This 
should be done in the middle of the 
day when the bees are flying freely. 
At the end of another seven days the 
parent colony is returned to its original 
position. This throws the field bees 
into the storing colony, thus giving a 
good working force. 

After eight or nine days the parent 
colony can be moved away some 
distance from the old stand. By this 
time it should have developed a young 
queen. If she proves to be all right, 
she may be used to requeen another 
colony in the yard. The remaining bees 
can be shaken in front of the storing 
colony and the brood used to strength- 
en other colonies in the apiary. 

In case increase is desired the parent 
colony is set off on a new stand at the 
end of seven to fourteen days. A suffi- 
cient number of bees will then remain 
in the hive with the new queen to 
form a nucleus which should build up 
to full colony strength by fall. 

In extracted honey production, 
swarm control is usually more easily 
achieved as there is no need to crowd 

















the bees. In some localities, and in 
some seasons, swarm control may be 
effected by reversing the two hive 
bodies of the brood chamber at inter- 
vals during the brood rearing season. 
As queens will go upward more readily 
than downward to find areas of comb 
in which to lay eggs, the reversing of 
the lower hive body when empty of 
brood and the upper one filled with 
brood, may serve to keep the colony 
from beginning any preparations to 
swarm. 


The Demaree Method 

MORE DRASTIC practice, known 

as the “Demaree Method” is in 
rather general use for colonies which 
have swarm cells, or for all the colonies 
that have built up strong populations 
and it is apparent that most of them 
will develop swarm cells. 

Examine the brood and destroy all 
queen cells; then remove the hive from 
its bottom board and put in its place a 
hive with frames of empty combs. 
Remove a frame from the center of the 
new hive and lift a frame of brood 
containing some young larvae with the 
queen and adhering bees from the 


parent colony, and place it in the new 
hive. Put the empty frame in the 
parent colony. On top of the new hive 
place a queen excluder. Place empty 
supers on top of the queen excluder. 
Then place the hive body containing 
the remainder of the brood (the parent 
hive body) on top of the tier. If no 
increase is desired, destroy the queen 
cells again in eight days. This sepa- 
rates most of the brood from _ the 
queen and relieves congestion. In 21 
days the brood will have hatched and 
joined the force below. This hive 
body then becomes a super. 

If increase is wanted, do not destroy 
queen cells, but set the upper story on 
a new stand eight days after the sepa- 
ration of the queen and brood. The 
bees will rear their own queen and the 
colony will soon become a normal one 
in every respect. It might be added 
that queen cells developed under these 
conditions (i.e. in hive bodies filled 
with young bees that throw all their 
energy into the building of queen 
cells), usually contain splendid queens 


and for this reason most beekeepers 
use these cells with protectors for 
requeening other colonies. The End. 


You be the judge 


By Charles C. Collins 


Reprinted by permission from The Saturday Evening Post, August 21, 1948 


N MARICOPA COUNTY, Arizona, 

there was a farmer who had a large 
field of lettuce. His next-door neigh- 
bor was in the business of keeping bees. 
When the farmer’s lettuce was attack- 


ed by worms, he contracted with a 
near-by airplane company to dust his 
crops. In accordance with that agree- 


ment, a plane was sent over one 
morning and lethal dust was sprayed 
on the lettuce plants. There was, how- 
ever, a fairly strong wind and some of 
the poison dust was blown to the 
adjoining property, whereupon _ the 
bees began dying like flies. 

The beekeeper was sure that he was 
entitled to damages, and in this view 
he was supported by practically all 
court decisions. However, the question 
that remained to be decided was: Who 
should pay for the loss of the bees? 
Should it be charged to the crop-dust- 
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ing company that had done the work 
or to the lettuce grower who had 
ordered it done? If you were judge, 
would you hold the lettuce farmer or 
the crop-dusting company responsible 
for the death of the bees? 


In this case, the lettuce farmer had 
to pay. Generally speaking, an em- 
ployer is not held responsible for 
damages growing out of the negligence 
of an independent contractor. How- 
ever, the court ruled that when a piece 
of work to be done is necessarily or 
inherently dangerous, it is the person 
ordering the work to be done, rather 
than the one performing it, who is 
primarily responsible for any damages 
that may result. 

See: S. A. Gerrard Co., Inc. v. 


Supreme Court of Arizona, 1933. 
42 Ariz. 503, 27 Pac. (2d) 678. 
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You don’t care 
a fig 


by MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora, Nebraska 


Fig honey bread. — Photo 
courtesy of the Kellogg Co. 


OU DON’T CARE for fig bread? 

Well, you might if it were honey fig 
bread! And, even if you don’t care for 
the fig variety, you are passing up 
grand treats if you never try any of 
the fruity quick honey nut breads. 
Those breads have a characteristically 
pleasing flavor, have marvelous keep- 
ing qualities, and are a real standby 
for the homemaker who delights in 
serving a bit when friends drop in 
unexpectedly. Honey and dried fruits 
have a special affinity for each other, 
producing delightful taste treats. 

These breads leavened with baking 
powder or soda should not be kneaded 
or beaten. Because they rise only once, 
any gluten which is developed has no 
Opportunity to stretch and become 
tender. When dry ingredients are add- 
ed mix only enough to dampen all of 
the flour. Moderate baking tempera- 
tures are a must. 

Surprise folks with yummy honey 
date nut bread (a Nielsen favorite) 
and serve with a variety of mild cheese 
spread. Um! Good eating to you! 


Fig Honey Bread 

One-fourth cup shortening, %4 cup 
brown sugar, 1 egg, % cup honey, 1% 
cups milk, 1 cup ready-to-eat bran, 3 
cups sifted flour, 3 teaspoons baking 
powder, % teaspoon baking soda, 114 
teaspoons salt, 42 cup finely chopped 
figs, and % cup chopped nutmeats. 

Blend shortening and sugar thor- 
oughly; add egg and beat well. Add 
honey, milk, and bran; mix well. Sift 
flour with baking powder, soda, and 
salt; add to first mixture with nutmeats 
and figs, stirring only until combined. 
Bake in greased loaf pan, with waxed 
paper in bottom, in preheated moder- 
ate oven, 350 degrees F. about one 
hour and 15 minutes. Yield: 1 loaf 
(5x9 inches). Drained canned figs may 
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be used. Substitute '2 cup of syrup 
for % cup of milk. 
Honey Raisin Nut Bread 

Two and '% cups sifted flour, | 
teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon baking soda, 
2 tablespoons shortening, | cup honey, 
1 egg, 94 cup sour milk, | tablespoon 
chopped candied orange peel (optional), 
2% cup raisins, and 73 cup chopped 
nuts. 

Sift flour, salt, and soda together. 
Cream shortening and honey thorough- 
ly; add egg and mix well. Add sifted 
dry ingredients alternately with sour 
milk.. Add fruit and nuts and pour into 
greased loaf pan. Bake in slow oven, 
300 degrees F., about one hour and 40 
minutes. Makes 1 loaf. 

Honey Date Nut Bread 

One cup chopped dates, | cup boil- 
ing water, %4 cup honey, 2 tablespoons 
shortening, 1 egg, 1 cup nutmeats, 11/2 
cups sifted flour, 4 teaspoon salt, and 
2 teaspoons baking powder. 

Cook dates in water until mixture is 
very thick. Cool. Cream honey and 
shortening together. Add egg, date 
mixture, and nutmeats. Sift remaining 
ingredients together and add to mix- 
ture. Pour into greased loaf pan. Bake 
in slow oven, 325 degrees F., one hour 
and 20 minutes. Yield: one loaf. 

Steamed Honey Nut Bread 

Two tablespoons shortening, 14 cup 
honey, 1 egg, %2 cup chopped raisins, 
'Y, cup chopped nut meats, 2 cups 
sifted cake flour, 3 teaspoons baking 
powder, 12 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon 
cinnamon, %4 teaspoon allspice, and | 
cup milk. 

Cream shortening and honey and 
add egg. Beat well. Add raisins and 
nuts. Sift flour, baking powder, salt, 
cinnamon, and allspice together. Add 
to creamed mixture alternately with 
milk. Fill greased mold *% full, cover 
and steam 2'2 hours. Makes one loaf. 
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Harmony is keynote ohatior 
: ORE THAN 250 beekeepers attend- the 
' ed the opening session of the cal 
; annual convention of the American ho 
: Beekeeping Federation at the Lord ful 
“¢ Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland, meé 
on January 27th. Dr. H. C. Byrd, 
president of the University of Mary- 
land, gave an address of welcome and In: 
thereby started a series of sessions that sh 
lasted through January 30. tut 
In all probability, it was the encour- wi 
aging progress report given by Henry Ar 
Schaefer, president of the Federation, the 
that was responsible for the harmoni- 
er ous attitude prevalent throughout the ly 
sii sessions. Mr. Schaefer reported the De 
existence of a tidy sum of funds to pa 
start the Federation program for 1954. re] 
a ' The keynote address by James I. pa 
7 * Hambleton, Chief of the Division of of 
aS r Bee Culture and Biological Control of St: 
Hone Mood Mecrsnn gor the United States Department of Agri- 
Some culture, showed some of the differences er: 
me between beekeeping in the United of 
States and Europe. He also urged the pr 
industry to publish a bee journal simi- an 
lar to those put out by associations in Ov 
most foreign countries. Al 
Mr. Hambleton warned beekeepers th 
to avoid over-burdening themselves na 
with minute constitutional details that 
are unimportant. He pointed out that Be 
beekeeping organizations should be m 
made so valuable that everyone will su 
belong. To do this beekeepers must gr 
stop antagonizing non-members and Fe 
allow them to vote at meetings. 
Program Different from Past Years Sc 
Being in the heavily populated part- W 
time and hobby beekeeping territory B: 
of the East, the program was geared to 
their needs as well as to the commercial In 
beekeeper. Forty states were represent- ec 
ed and it is unlikely that a_ better to 
balance of the industry was ever tic 
assembled. at 
The smoothness’ with which all of 
business matters were attended and the 
will to dig down and solve some of the c: 
industry’s problems was clearly evident. de 
PLN oo The report by the Federation Market- H 
:' ing Chairman, S. Joaquin Watkins of B 
Colorado, along with the specialist ta 
from the Food Products Division of is 
Top: Geo. J. Abrams, Extension Specialist for Md., speaking ; seated, Ww. A. Stephen, Ex- ) T 
tension Apiarist of North Carolina; W. W. Clarke, Extension Specialist of Pa. 
Middle: Lobby display by Maryland Beekeepers’ Association. M 
Bottom: Display of Lloyd Shearman, Glenarm, Md., which took second prize. First B 
prize to J. H. Lindner, Cumberland; third prize to J. Smeltzer, Dawsonville, Md. 
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d- the U.S.D.A., Chester Freeman, indi- 
1€ cated progress was made in the October 
in honey promotional program and that 
‘d further progress can be made in 
d, merchandising honey. 
d, Industry Reports Encouraging 
y- The work of the American Honey 
d Institute, as reported by R. S. Stone, 
at showed increased activity in the Insti- 

tute, particularly in its cooperation 
‘a with the marketing committee of the 
y American Beekeeping Federation in 
1, the October honey campaign. 
” R. B. Willson, chairman of the new- 
“ ly formed National Honey Packers and 
. Dealers Association, indicated that the 
- | packers and dealers had built a very . 
. | representative organization of some 25 a 
. packers who handle 75 to 80 per cent t 
f of the honey packed in the United ee 
f States. Le 
‘a This newly organized group of pack- E 
. ers were considering a tax on themselves } 
d of one cent a can with the hope that : 
eC producers would match this amount f 


and that the money then be turned 
over to the marketing committee of the 
American Beekeeping Federation and 
the American Honey Institute for a 
national honey promotional program. 

Gordon Frater, past president of 
Bee Industries Association (supply 
manufacturers) indicated that the 15 
supply manufacturers had contributed 
greatly to the support of both the 
Federation and the Institute. 

D. E. Sojourner represented the 
Southern States Federation, and Bill 
: Wicht represented the American Bee 
Breeders’ Association. 

Alan Root, chairman of the Honey 
Industry Council of America, explain- 
ed that the function of the Council is 
to co-ordinate the work of the Federa- 
tion, packers, supply manufacturers, 
and bee breeders in the advancement 
of industry policies. 

Election results returned the very 
capable Henry Schaefer to the presi- 
dency for another year, and appointed 
Howard Foster as vice-president. Robt. 
Banker was reelected recording secre- 
tary. The hiring of a full-time secretary 
is under consideration. 


—s 
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} Top: Henry Schaefer, President American Beekeeping Federation, speaking. Seated, 
Robert Banker, Secretary, Howard Graff, retiring Vice-president. 

Middle: Alan I. Root, speaking, Henry Schaefer, seated. 

Bottom: Carl Killion, author of “Honey in the Comb”, speaking; seated, H. L. Kelly, 
President Maryland Association. 
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Bee Sting Remedy 

CCORDING TO Mr. Johann Reiter, 

Mittenwald, Germany, help was 
given his neighbor, who was stung 
on the tongue, by eating freshly 
extracted honey and a slice of lemon. 
Although at the time of the treatment 
the neighbor’s tongue was so swollen 
that it hardly had room in his mouth, 
two and one-half hours later his tongue 
and voice were back to normal again. 
Der Imkerfreund, October, 1953. 
First Learn the Theory 

R. H. WALTER of Salmuenster, 

Germany, quotes an old saying, 
“Learn the theory, otherwise you shall 
always be a beginner”. 

This is as true today as it was years 
ago. Too many new and old beekeep- 
ers neglect to read all the good books, 
journals, and leaflets on beekeeping 
and are deprived of the good results 
they could have in raising bees. 

Die Hessische Biene. May 1953. 

The Royal Food 

A LARGE FRENCH bee. supply 
manufacturer, believing it is possi- 

ble to make a much larger profit with 

the newly acquired patents for “Royal 

Food”, is selling out at a 20 per cent 

loss and is going into production of 

this new substance. 

Many are interested in this remark- 
able product which bees have been 
producing since the beginning of time. 
It is rich in vitamins and has life-pro- 
longing qualities. 

Some beekeepers have experimented 
with royal jelly on their own, and have 
come up with very interesting results. 
By dissolving a few day-old brood 
chamber combs in half a litre of water 
and drinking a glass full of this liquid 
daily, they noticed after only one week 
increased vitality, larger appetite, loss 
of tiredness, and new alertness. 

The royal jelly is most concentrated 
on the second day and is very easily 
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kept, especially mixed with honey, in 
a cool cellar or refrigerator, but should 
not be exposed to light. 


Injections under the skin were also 
given, these under strict supervision of 
a physician, since too large a dose of 
this comparatively unknown substance 
can cause shock and shorten rather 
than prolong life. Beekeepers are 
warned to be very careful even if they 
are in a position to take advantage of 
this luxury. Royal jelly is still too new 


a product for laymen experimentation. 
Gazette Apicole, September 1953. 


Plastic Honey Comb 
NUMBER OF English beekeepers 
have experimented with plastic 
honey combs, and their final products 
were exhibited at their 1952 National 
Show. 

One of the largest makers of poly- 
thene plastics was asked to deter- 
mine production costs and detais, 
according to the BRITISH BEE 
JOURNAL. A lot of time was spent, 
the report continues, and the cost of a 
single brood or super comb was about 
$4.20. 

The English beekeepers concluded 
that the cost was prohibitive for only 
a few beekeepers would buy 10 combs 
without bees at that price. 


Other forms of artificial comb have 
been tried but all have ended in failure 
for one reason or another. Some of 
the substances tried in the past were 
aluminum (semi and base comb), wood 
veneer, cotton or canvas, rubber, 
impregnated paper, wire cloth base, 
transparent cellulose, and celluloid, to 
name just a few. 

The previously mentioned materials 
always resulted in failure because of 
inconsistent results. The results were 
fine in good weather but in bad weath- 
er the bees tore the substitute to pieces 
and built their own comb. 

British Bee Journal. Dec. 17, 1953. 
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Live and Leam 


ODAY, THE SUN, the groundhog, 
and the bees came out. The ground- 
hog saw his shadow and_ promptly 
went back to sleep. The bees didn’t 
care what they saw, they just came out 
because they had to—or else. The sun 
must have seen his shadow too, because 
he ducked back in again after about 
an hour or so. I hope that it isn’t to 
sleep too long. 

So far this winter has been just a 
little bit on the rough side. Not too 
bad, just a littke worse than it should 
be. We have not had any flights for a 
month, up to today that is, and the 
thermometer has been flirting around 
down in the basement. I am curious 
to see just what will be the result of 
weather that is more in line with what 
it should be. 

Looking back over o'd records seems 
to indicate that a normal or cold winter 
with lots of snow means a good honey 
flow next summer. I certainly hope so, 
because we can use it. But if it is going 
to mean that the privet yields heavily, 
I'll not be too happy about that. Last 
year the bees didn’t even go near it, 
and the result was that the quality was 
superb, even if the quantity end of it 
was a little off base. 

You fellows with good pasturage 
take for granted three or four supers 
per hive. You think that you have a 
crop failure when you get only two, 
and the bottom would drop out of your 
production if you got only one. How 
wou'd you like to keep bees in a loca- 
tion where you considered two supers 


a whale of a crop, one super a good 
crop, and were reconciled if some 


only put up enough for the 
The management is slightly 
different, to say the least. 

Of course, since things always even 
themselves out to an average, you have 
to do a lot more heavy work for the 
same amount of money. Because local 
honey is not plentiful here, we get 
premium prices. If everybody in the 
county got a hundred pounds to the 
colony, we would have to give it to 
each other too. So you chaps out in 
the hinterland whe have lots of honey 
and no customers, the answer seems 


colonies 
winter? 
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By Propolis Pete 


to be to educate your local people to 
eat more of your honey. Starting with 
yourselves, ‘ 

1 took advantage of the nice day 
today to peek at my dry sugar feeders. 
So far they seem to be doing all that 
they are supposed to do. In each case, 
most of the sugar was still there, but 
around the entrance hole the bees had 
eaten away a little space.In one of 
them there wasn’t a sign of a bee near 
the sugar. They were deep down in 
the hive, using the lower entrance for 
their flight. That might mean that they 
still have so much honey in stock that 
they haven’t worked up to the top of 
the hive. The sugar that had been eaten 
could have been taken during Decem- 
ber when the weather was so mild. 

In the other two, the bees were 
clustered right up in the space formerly 
taken by the sugar. If that means that 
they are low in stores, then it is a good 
thing that I gave them the sugar. They 
seemed healthy and happy enough. 
They were quite strong, and were not 
f'ving as much as the hives that had all 
honey, which could mean that the dry 
sugar was better for them than the late 
honey put in just before frost. The 
hives that were flying out strongly sure 
were plastering the neighborhood. 

Well, it won't be long now. My 
equipment is all cleaned up, the combs 
sorted out and the culls melted down. 
There is a lot of cold weather to come 
before the crocus blooms, but every 
day the sun goes down a little later. 
Already it’s still a little light when I 
call it a day and wash up, and before 
you know it Ill be digging down into 
the frames to see what the bees are 
doing that they hadn’t oughter. 


New Bee Book Available 


“The Bee Walk” is a new book on 
honey bees that was recently published 
by the author, Amy F. E. Linsey. 
Copies of this 114 page book, which is 
well illustrated, can be obtained from 
E. W. Classey, Natural History Book- 


seller, 91 Bedfont Lane, Feltham, Mid- 
dlesex, England. 
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Two Sides to Every Question 


HE APPEARANCE of the article in the December 1953 GLEANINGS begin- 

ning on page 17 entitled “The Chemotherapy of Foulbrood Diseases of the 
Honey Bee” by Dr. J. E. Eckert, has aroused considerable interest, in fact, has 
caused some discussion pro and con among beekeepers and especially apiary 
inspectors. 

As brought out in the article, a considerable amount of exploratory work 
has been done by research workers and beekeepers in this and other countries 
since Dr. Leonard Haseman and L. F. Childers started their investigations in the 
use of sulfa compounds in 1942. 

It was found that sulfathiazole, a one-half gram tablet mixed with one 
gallon of warm sugar syrup made of equal parts of granulated sugar and water, 
will inhibit the progress of AFB, but it does not destroy the organism which causes 
the disease, bacillus larvae. 


However, as brought out by Dr. Eckert, a continuous feeding of sulfa, 
done in accordance with the directions given in the article will completely eradi- 
cate AFB from infected combs. Obviously, it is necessary to exercise extreme 
care in following out the directions and this is where the novice, or the careless 
beekeeper not cognizant of the dangers involved in handling AFB combs, may 
fall down. Bacillus larvae is a very persistent organism. 

We should be open-minded on this question and it is the policy of 
GLEANINGS to present both sides of every question pertaining to beekeeping 
that comes up from time to time. 

It is sincerely hoped that the proper use of antibiotics may hold the key 
that unlocks the door to the control and eradication of brood and bee diseases. 
Time will tell. 


Queens and Package Bees Essential to Our Industry 


N THE NOVEMBER 1953 issue of the NEW ZEALAND BEEKEEPER, we 

find the following: “Rearing queen bees commercially can be a very exasper- 

ating occupation when seasonal conditions are unfavorable”. Queen breeders will 
realize the truth of this statement. 

Some beekeepers in the North may imagine that rearing queens and bees 
in the sunny South is a comparatively simple matter. If these beekeepers would 
spend a season in the South producing package bees and queens, they would learn 
a thing or two about the business. As a matter of fact, rearing queen bees com- 
mercially in either the North or the South is a business that requires experience 
and skill. At times, queen breeders with many years of experience are at their 
wit’s end to know how to meet certain situations that arise. 
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It is a comparatively easy matter to rear a few queens during the honey 
flow when conditions are favorable, but to rear queens on a commercial scale 
during adverse weather conditions is another matter. 

The natural conditions for successful queen rearing are a continuous light 
honey flow, an abundance of pollen, and weather warm enough for virgin queens 
to mate. In the absence of a honey flow and sources of pollen, it may be neces- 
sary to feed sugar syrup or honey diluted with water, also a pollen substitute or 
supplement. 

If a cold spell should come at the time virgin queens are due to go out on 
their mating flights, there is nothing the queen breeder can do except to wait for 
warmer weather and this is likely to result in a delay in filling orders. 

Sometimes it is necessary for package bee shippers to shake bees into cages 
in the rain so that orders may be filled on scheduled time. 

When some of us receive nice, clean packages of bees and queens from 
the South this spring, let us take time to appreciate the labor and skill involved in 
the production and shipping of the bees. Better still, let us drop the shipper a 
line expressing our appreciation. 

When beekeepers in the North find queenless colonies early in the spring 
and need queens badly and cannot rear them because of weather conditions, there 
is no place, other than the South, where early queens can be obtained. 

The southern bee breeders are rendering a valuable and essential service 
to the beekeeping industry. 


The Future of Honey Price Support 


HE PRESIDENT of the United States, in his recent State of the Union mes- 

sage, recommended that honey, which comes under the same classification as 
tung nuts, be taken from manditory price support and put under permissible 
support in the new farm legislation that Congress is preparing. 

We assume that permissible price supports could mean no support for 
honey. 

The present officials in the Department of Agriculture recognize the im- 
portance of the honey bee to general agriculture. However, experience shows 
that administrations and officials change. 

The following recommendations to the Department of Agriculture devel- 
oped at the recent National Meeting in Baltimore, Maryland, were voted upon 
by the various branches of the industry including the American Beekeeping Fed- 
eration and presented to the recently formed coordinating committee, the Honey 
Industry Council, for confirmation: 

That honey be supported at 75% of parity or not less than the dollar and 
cent support price that prevailed in 1953; 

That an export subsidy on honey be restored at a reduced rate of three 
cents per pound when and if it becomes apparent from crop estimates at July Ist 
to 15th that a honey surplus is in the making; 

That the diversion subsidy for honey be continued at least one year at the 
present level of four cents per pound; 

That a honey promotional campaign should be sponsored again by the 
Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the honey industry to culminate 
during National Honey Week in October, 1954. 

It was the feeling in all segments of the industry represented at the Balti- 
more meeting that these recommendations would not overstimulate the industry 
but would act as a safeguard against the industry becoming seriously depressed 
and allow it to work in an orderly manner toward a National Marketing Program. 

If the industry wishes to make sure that honey price supports are con- 
tinued, it will be necessary to take the matter to the agricultural committees of 
both the United States House of Representatives and the Senate. This can best be 
done by contacting congressmen and senators particularly those who are members 
of the House and Senate Agriculture Committees. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 


Commercial State Bank Building, Madison 3, Wisconsin 


O SELL A FEW jars of honey is 

simple. To sell a few more requires 
a little extra effort. To sell honey in 
volume is a real merchandising chal- 
lenge. 

Every honey producer who sells 
more than a dab of honey knows that 
his sales will vary according to the 
attractiveness of his package. And 
because correct packaging can be the 
key to volume business for so many 
American Honey Institute members, 
we would like to relate to you the 
outcome of a food packaging competi- 
tion recently sponsored by the Package 
Designers’ Council. The winners of 
this contest adhered to certain funda- 
mentals of good packaging, which 
producers can apply to their product. 

Particular weight in judging was 
given to “the wedding of artistic design 
features to sales and promotion fac- 
tors”. Let’s look at the qualities that 
were found in the winners: 

One bread wrapper that won a top 
prize combined a design that was clean, 
simple, and used refined good taste. 
It employed a striped package, which 
gave it strong company identity. 

A strong, eye-catching trade mark 
showed up among many of the winners. 
These trade marks were often in a 
primary color, and were simple in 
design. This trade mark was often the 
dominant mark on the label. 

Red was found to be a color with 
tremendous impact value, and was 
easily remembered. 

Labels with appetite appeal ranked 
high. This included actual photographs 
of product uses right on the package. 
The use of food photography has be- 
come one of the best ways to inform 
the public about a food without requir- 
ing that the consumer do a vast amount 
of reading. 

When employing the use of a trade- 
mark, it seems to be wise to print the 
name of the company close to the 
trademark. If this is done, the com- 
pany name can be printed in small 
letters without sacrificing company 
identification. 

Package labeling must be simple, 
clear, uncluttered, and stylistic. 
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Good shelf appeal was recognized in 
a food that was packaged in a contain- 
er using a large, strong, simple type 
face. Just one or two words printed on 
the front of the container might do the 
trick if a simple but strong color 
scheme is used. 

One package that aimed at high 
quality appeal to female customers 
used yellow print on a white back- 
ground, which gave the feeling of 
cleanliness and wholesomeness. This 
might be a fine guide for honey pack- 
ers, who have to sell to the homemaker 
in the family. 

Foil labels were found to be very 
effective if used with a minimum of 
printing. Their reflectability attracted 
buyers, but could not be used with long 
words or much type, for the brightness 
of the label would impair the readabil- 
ity of the words. 

When choosing a honey label or a 
honey container for your product this 
spring, bear in mind every rule of good 
packaging that you have ever heard of. 
A little extra effort and research on 
your part, a little experimentation with 
your own honey container will brirg 
you greatly increased profits. It’s well 
worth your time and trouble. 





NO, HE AINT EVER KEPT BEES BEFORE.. 
BUT HE GELIEVES INSTARTING BIG 
— FIVE-HUNDRED PACKAGES 
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From North, East, West, aud South 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Feb. 1 

Weather: January 
was marked by 
heavy rains in por- 
tions of northern 
California. Destruc- 
tive floods and land- 
slides occurred in 
some areas. In the 
Sacramento Valley 
3.23 inches fell dur- 
ing the month to 
bring the total lo- 
cally to 5.45 inches, with a deficit of 
3.92 inches. Snow pack in the moun- 
tains is less than half and with far less 
density than in average years. 

Condition of Colonies: Brood rear- 
ing started in many colonies about the 
second week in January, followed by 
a cold spell, then a return of warmer 
weather. Reports indicate some colo- 
nies may be light in stores. Colony 
strength is average to strong. 

Condition of Plants: Plant growth 
was retarded generally, because of the 
lack of rain in December. Pastures 
and roadsides have freshened up with 
the recent rains. Fruit bloom will be 
about a week ahead of schedule with 
almonds expected to be in bloom by 
the second week in February. Some 
blossoms are showing in the warmer 
situations. Some mustard is in bloom, 
also, in the warmer valleys. 

Because of warm winter, fruit bloom 
of all varieties may come early, leaving 
a longer dearth of pollen in May, June, 
and early July. With favorable weather 
during March and April, package bee 
colonies should be in excellent condi- 
tion, if they have sufficient stores. 

The Honey Market: Most of the 
honey has moved out of the hands of 
the producer although a few lots are 
still available. Prices to producer vary 
with quality, ranging up to 15 cents 
for the best. Honey held over for feed 
is generally held in the comb. 

Pollination Outlook: The demand is 
strong for bees in orchards and inquir- 
ies have been received about increasing 
the number of colonies in cucumbers 
grown under contract. 

Because of reduced allotments of 
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wheat acreage, more alfalfa will be 
planted but more for hay than for seed. 
Surplus of alfalfa and clover seed, with 
reduced prices, may curtail the number 
of acres grown. 

Some beekeepers report inquiries for 
prices On two instead of three colonies 
per acre for alfalfa seed production. 
Rentals may be lowered somewhat, but 
with only two, instead of three, colo- 
nies per acre, the amount of surplus 
honey produced should be somewhat 
greater. 

Miscellaneous: Considerable interest 
is shown in a better method of identi- 
fying ownership of apiaries than by 
the branding of hives. Pest control 
operators do not like to approach close 
to hives to determine the identity of 
the owner and different brand numbers 
on the same hive or on different hives 
in the same apiary is of little help. 

Registration of all apiaries with the 
county agricultural commissioner _ is 
required and should be complied with 
for the protection of the owner. At the 
same time, owners do not like to put 
their names and addresses at out-api- 
aries as distance sometimes invites 
molestation. Whatever the solution, 
identification should be large enough 
to be read at not less than SO feet. 
Pesticide operators could use field 
glasses for greater safety in reading 
such signs from a still greater distance. 

Minimum standards for honey 
houses and greater realism in the word- 
ing of bee laws are points of interest in 
most gatherings of beekeepers. New 
chemicals are being introduced and 
each beekeeper should become familiar 
with the spray programs in their areas. 
—J. E. Eckert, University of Calif. 


LOUISIANA, February 1 

The Louisiana Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting December 
8, 1953, in the State Capitol. The 
principal subjects discussed at the 
meeting were bee diseases and the need 
for sanitary honey houses and honey 
handling. The following officers were 
elected during 1954; Arthur Allen, of 
Monroe, President; W. J. Bessonet, of 
Donaldsonville, Vice-President; and S. 
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J. McCrory, of Baton Rouge, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Honey Crop and Sales: The 1953 
honey crop was below normal in size. 
Excessive rains in April, May, and 
June reduced the size of the spring and 
summer honey flow and the lack of 
rain in September and October was 
injurious to honey plants. 

All large lots of honey have been 
sold. Some beekeepers still have a 
little honey on hand for local sales. 
Movement of honey in stores was 
fairly good until January. Since the 
first of the year sales have been slow. 
The largest honey packer in the State 
has been advertising for honey for 
several months. 

In South Louisiana extracting can 
begin late in May, so the early honey 
crop should be in demand, either local- 
ly or in the national market. 

A local supermarket is selling 10- 
ounce containers of creamed honey for 
27 cents each and two-pound jars of 
extracted honey for 61 cents each. 

Loss in Colony Weight in Fall and 
Winter: In one location in South 
Louisiana colonies have showed a net 
loss in weight each month since July, 
1953. The average loss in weight up 
to February 1, 1954, has been 44 
pounds; ranging from 20 to 72 pounds 
loss per colony. 

Such losses illustrate the importance 
of leaving plenty of honey on the hives 
in the South for fall and winter use. 
Probably colonies will lose up to 20 
pounds more before the spring honey 
flow begins. Normally about 50 pounds 
of honey is adequate here to carry a 
colony through the fall and the winter. 

Prospects for 1954: Many colonies 
are weak in bees and low in stores of 
honey and pollen. Some colonies have 
already starved to death and wax 
moths are working in the combs. 

In addition to supplying sugar sirup 
where needed, soy bean flour might be 
given to colonies during periods of 
cold or rainy weather. Such use of 
soy flour is a stop gap, but beekeepers 
have no stored pollen so the flour 
might help brood rearing during peri- 
ods of inclement weather. 

A beekeeper in Central Louisiana 
reports that colonies are in good shape 
except for some that may have been 
poisoned by insecticides last year. 
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Brood rearing has started but is be- 
low normal for this time of year. On 
warm days bees bring in some pollen 
from swamp maple, mustard, and 
early spring weeds. Some of the early 
willows will soon be in bloom. White 
clover is starting to grow and should 
begin to bloom late in March. There 
is a much larger acreage of this clover 
now than 10 years ago, because of 
increased beef cattle production and 
the consequent need of legume pasture. 

Apiary inspectors will begin work 
late in February or early in March. 

Louisiana package bee shippers an- 
ticipate a light trade in bees. The 
demand for queen bees is expected to 
be fairly good. Probably a few truck 
loads of bees will be taken north by 
mid-western beekeepers. 

In comparison to prices paid by a 
package bee man for supplies, the price 
he gets for bees and queens is low. 
High express rates are an important 
factor in the reduction of package bee 
sales. 

Most, or all, of the beekeepers who 
formerly produced package bees, but 
not much honey, will emphasize honey 
production this year. From two to 
three supers of combs are needed for 
our average honey flow. 

In some cases the beekeeper should 
unite colonies so that he will have 
plenty of storage space for his strong 
colonies. Colonies that have brood in 
from 15 to 20 combs at the start of 
the honey flow need plenty of room 
for nectar and honey storage.—Everett 
Oertel, Baton Rouge, La. 


OREGON, January 31 

The bees went into 
winter quarters in 
good shape excepting 
those which were in 
the fireweed. The hon- 
ey flow from fireweed 
was a failure and those 
bees, while they may 
have enough food to 
carry them through the 
winter, will have to be 
fed in the spring when the hive popula- 
tion begins to increase. 

Honey is moving very well in this 
area, and the beekeepers who now have 
stock on hand should have no trouble 
disposing of it before the 1954 crop is 
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harvested. Honey is now retailing here 
for $1.25 for the five-pound jar, the 
two-pound jar for 65 cents, and the 
one-pound jar for 35 cents. 

There is a plentiful supply of bees- 
wax which is selling for 40 cents per 
pound. One large buyer here states he 
has one of the largest stocks in years. 

On December 4th and Sth the 
Oregon Beekeepers’ Association and 
the Washington Beekeepers’ Association 
held a joint meeting in Portland. It 
was a very interesting and educational 
meeting with interesting speakers and 
problems of both states fully discussed. 

The officers elected for the Oregon 
Beekeepers’ Association for the year 
1954 are W. J. Wright of Newberg, 
President; John F. Erickson of Port- 
land, Vice-President; and Oliver J. 
Petty, Albany, reelected as Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The Portland Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, which is a branch of the Oregon 
Beekeepers’ Association will continue 
their school on beekeeping for the year 
1954. This school was very satisfactory 
last year and there were demands for 
the school to continue for this year. 

On January 30th the air was full of 
bees, taking their cleansing flight. It 
is an easy matter to winter bees in this 
area. Very seldom are the bees con- 
fined in their hives for a,period of two 
weeks as the weather is mild. We never 
pack the hives for winter and the upper 
entrance is getting more popular each 
year.—John Erickson, Portland, Ore. 


GEORGIA, February 1 

Bees went into winter quarters light 
of stores and more feeding than normal 
has been necessary. In south Georgia 
the red-bud flow in January was nor- 
mal and is now almost over. Spring 
titi flow will be on in two weeks. Bees 
are rearing brood heavily, with four to 
eight frames of brood. 

In middle Georgia bees are gathering 
pollen and brood rearing has started, 
with conditions about normal. 

Bees in north Georgia, or the moun- 
tain section have not become active. 

There has been more continued cold 
weather to date than normal, which 
was beneficial as it retarded early 
brood rearing. There has been an 
abundance of rain all over the state, 
with enough moisture for a good honey 
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flow. With the éxcéption of bees being 
short of honey for the spring build-up 
other conditions are very favorable for 
a normal honey crop. 

The demand for package bees and 
queens is about the same as last year. 
There is very little honey, either ex- 
tracted or chunk comb, left in beekeep- 
ers’ hands. Beekeepers are receiving 
more inquiries for new honey than 
normal. 

All beeswax has been sold for 
around 40 cents to 44 cents a pound. 
Clover pasture acreage has increased 
every year for the past four years and 
the demand for bees for pollination 
has increased. A large volume of bees 
formerly run for package bees are 
being used in the clover fields. Indica- 
tions are that the net price of chunk 
comb honey to beekeepers will be 
about the same as last year, $6.25 to 
$7.00 per case.—A. V. Dowling, Val- 
dosta, Ga. 


MASSACHUSETTS, February 1 

The _ beekeepers’ 
new year starts with 
the rearing of the 
young brood in Au- 
gust and September 
to form the winter 
cluster, but enthusi- 
asm for the new 
year starts with the 
lengthening of the 
days in late January and February, and 
the flight of bees on the first mild day. 

When the first pollen appears on the 
legs of the worker bees entering the 
hives, even the older beekeepers come 
to life. 

Condition of Bees: Where ample 
stores were left for the bees, either in 
the form of sealed honey or sugar 
syrup fed early, bees are in pretty good 
condition. The best protection for 
winter is ample stores above the cluster. 

Colonies examined in December 
during a mild period had large clusters 
of young bees. Such bees can stand 
considerable unfavorable cold weather 
and come through the winter. Bees 
short of stores in March and April may 
need feeding to put them in condition 
to go through the building-up period. 

During an inspection of colonies in 
outyards in December, the writer 
found several colonies with the covers 
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off. This has happened many times in 
the past 30 odd years. Strong colonies 
may be in fine condition for days with 
the temperature near the zero mark 
providing it doesn’t rain. The _ bees 
cannot become wet and remain alive, 
exposed to the weather without covers, 
but snow over the bare frames is not 
fatal if it does not melt down on them. 
Yes, the stones had been placed on the 
covers as usual. 

Honey: Local supplies of honey are 
getting low. Out-of-state honey in the 
stores has been selling for $1.09, a price 
much lower than we can produce it 
here, yet beekeepers have kept their 
prices up to the usual level. 

To sell honey, one must use honey, 
like honey, and believe in its good 
qualities. . 

It isn’t a good sales talk to run down 
a competitor’s product even though it 
is being sold at a low price. It is more 
ethical and far better to say that you 
have something better. I always tell 
my customers to bring back the unused 
honey if they are not satisfied. None 
is ever brought back. 

Miscellaneous: This is the time of 
year when we must look ahead, not 
behind. We cannot capture that swarm 
that escaped last summer, but we can 
plan to take better care of our bees 
this coming spring and summer, and 
help prevent swarming. Early inspec- 
tion of colonies to determine if they 
have ample stores, before the last 
ounce of honey has been consumed, 
and many other details must be check- 
ed to produce a crop of honey.—R. E. 
Newell, Franklin, Mass. 


MINNESOTA, February 8 

Bees and Plants: At 
this writing outdoor 
colonies are alive, 
and I have no doubt 
there is brood with- 
in. Because of the 
late dry fall there is 
some concern about 
the amount of hon- 
ey in the _ hives. 
Early feeding may be necessary. 

Much of the state has been fairly 
well covered with snow and we hope 
this has helped nectar plants. Prospects 
are good for sweet clover, especially 
in the north. Bulk honey has sold for 
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12c and better, f.o.b. producers’ ware- 
houses. : 

A Look Ahead: March is the last 
month we northern beekeepers can 
“take it easy” until late next fall. And, 
since there is not much current bee- 
keeping news, I want to write this time 
about something I think is especially 
important to Minnesota beekeepers. 

Things much worth while begin in 
spring dreams. A vision of the future 
is necessary before we can make any 
dream come true. Not so many years 
ago a few beekeepers had a vision of a 
united effort to tell the U. S. more 
about the value of honey as a food, and 
of honey bees as pollinators. The 
American Beekeeping Federation was 
born and each passing year sees it 
perfect and expand its activities. We 
have in this growing organization 
something well worth the support of 
every American beekeeper. In fact, 
now, we beekeepers need the Federa- 
tion as much as it needs us. Although 
Minnesota contributes more to the 
financial support of the Federation 
than any other state, we must remem- 
ber that we stand to profit in like pro- 
portion to our support. Our dream of 
united effort toward a common end is 
coming true. 

But it takes far more money to carrv 
out national projects in a successful 
way than the Federation has been get- 
ting. Our vision has produced the 
Federation—now let’s find a way to 
adequately support it. 

Minnesota beekeepers have been 
aiming in the right direction in their 
efforts of the past several years, but it 
is the Canadian beekeepers who are 
showing us how, as told by J. N. 
Dyment, in GLEANINGS for Febru- 
ary. They have found a way to finance 
their vision, and we can, too. 

My plea to you is, reread pages 84 
and 85 of the February GLEANINGS, 
and I believe you will see there an 
idea for us to carefully investigate. 
Safeguards may be necessary lest we 
producers are left bearing the greater 
part of the expense. Honey more than 
doubles in price by the time it reaches 
the consumer. Is it not logical that the 
greater part of the needed money 
should be raised after the honey leaves 
producers hands?—Bruce Morehouse, 
Montevideo, Minn. 
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TENNESSEE, February 6 
Honey Plants: Due 
to the extended 
drouth last fall most 
legumes will be 
scarce in some 
areas, especially in 
the central portion 
of Tennessee. In 
west Tennessee the 
acreage will be 
short but rains came 
somewhat earlier in the fall which en- 
abled the farmer to sow at least a part 
of that which he had planned to sow. 

Crimson clover that was sown in late 
September or early October got a good 
growth before freezing weather. This 
was not true in Middle Tennessee and 
much of the crimson sown has suffered 
from the hard freezes. 

We have had very little snow which 
is not good for such clovers. White 
clover will also be rather scarce and 
some apiaries will have to be moved 
to other areas if the beekeeper is to 
expect a crop of honey. Hairy vetch 
is another major nectar source which 
will not be plentiful in some sections. 

It is much too early to predict just 
what effect the drouth will have on lo- 
cust, tulip, poplar, maple, and elm, 
which are all important for the spring 
build-up. With plenty of moisture in 
the soil at this time it is possible these 
sources may not be seriously affected. 

Condition of Bees: Most colonies 
have survived the winter so far in good 
condition but many are short of stores 
and early feeding will be necessary. 

Since January 25 the temperature 
has been between 40 and 60 degrees 
which has caused colonies headed by 
young queens to begin brood rearing 
very rapidly. Some colonies have from 
four to six frames of brood at this date. 
If warm weather continues we may 
expect good colonies to reach swarm- 
ing peak long before the main honey 
flow which ordinarily comes about 
April 20th to 25th. 

Colonies short of stores now will 
have to be fed continuously in order 
to maintain the brood which they now 
have started. Feeding is an expensive 
operation to the beekeeper but let us 
remember for every pound of feed 
given the colony you may receive 
several pounds of honey in return. 
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Marketing: There is very little honey 
in the hands of the beekeepers and 
many retail stores report they are un- 
able to buy honey locally as they have 
in the past. This means that beekeep- 
ers have done a good job of selling 
their honey. Some of this shortage may 
be due to the small crop in 1953 but 
much effort has been put forth to ad- 
vertise honey. 

More people are using honey be- 
cause they have become conscious of 
the fact that honey is a necessity and 
not a luxury. Let us continue to publi- 
cize HONEY as NATURE’S FINEST 
SWEET.—Leslie H. Little, Shelbyville, 
Tenn. 


MAINE, January 30 

Weather: The past season was an 
average season for Maine with a 
variety of weather conditions. The 
winter so far has been cold with plenty 
of snow, which will protect the plants 
that produce nectar. 

Bees: The condition of bees should 
be good, as the fall frosts held off 
later than usual. This enabled the bees 
to adjust hive conditions well for 
winter. Fall and spring feeding is 
almost a necessity today if beekeepers 
want to harvest a crop of honey the 
following season. 

The planting of bee pastures with 
sweet clover and other nectar-produc- 
ing plants has paid dividends. Free 
bee pasturing is slowly coming to an 
end with the type of farming now 
existing. 

Last fall the writer was calling on a 
farmer in another part of the state who 
kept bees as a side line and in the 
course of conversation was shown his 
bee yard. This bee yard was situated 
on a strip of rocky ledge with some 
shade from small trees. He said, “There 
is the best producing quarter acre I 
have on my farm.” Down below the 
yard was a nice catch of clover grow- 
ing for next season’s honey. 

Honey: Last season’s honey crop 
moved steady with prices of extracted 
honey at 40 to 45 cents a pound retail, 
selling in one and two pound jars. 
Comb honey sold at 50, 60, and 75 
cents per pound. Most of the crop is 
sold, but there are some_ roadside 
sellers who plan to have it all through 
the year. 
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Miscellaneous: There will be the 
annual meeting of the Maine State 
Beekeepers’ Association held during 
Farm and Home Week at the Univer- 
sity of Maine in Orono April 5 to 8. 
This is a meeting that beekeepers and 
prospective beekeepers should attend. 
There will be a report by the state bee 
inspector given at this time on the 
condition of bee diseases, also other 
discussions of interest to the beekeep- 
ers of Maine. — Edward M. Wills, 
Kent’s Hill, Maine. 


TEXAS, February 6 
Weather: The cold- 
est weather of the 
season thus far oc- 
curred during the 
middle of January 
and the prevailing 
temperature was 
generally above 
normal. Rainfall 
was relatively light. 
With the weather 
mostly cloudy 
there was little loss of moisture from 
evaporation and the soil moisture re- 
mains adequate in the eastern portion 
of Texas, however, the western two- 
thirds of the State is rather dry. 

Bees and Plants: Bees were active in 
flight on most days and brood rearing 
is well underway in most sections. 

In this immediate area bees are 
gathering considerable pollen from 
winged elm and wild cedars and some 
nectar and pollen from spring beauty. 
Prospects are good for a succession of 
bloom during the coming weeks for 
build-up of the colonies. Over a large 
section of the State bees have been 
getting some nectar and pollen from 
mistletoe. 

In South Texas agarita, elbow brush, 
and other shrubs are coming into 
bloom to provide good supplies of 
pollen and nectar. 

In most of Southwest Texas late 
summer and fall rain produced new 
growth of brush. In spite of the gen- 
erally dry condition now prevailing in 
that area, prospects are good for a 
spring bloom of Mexican persimmon, 
guajillo, catsclaw, and mesquite, pro- 
vided the plants escape late season 
frost injury. 

In most sections the fall flow en- 
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abled colonies to gather a good supply 
of winter stores. However, with gener- 
ally mild weather, increased flight 
activity and brood rearing, consump- 
tion of stores is considerably greater 
than usual. 

In locations with a scant fall flow 
colonies are short of stores and are 
being fed with further feeding neces- 
sary until adequate supplies of fresh 
stores are available to maintain the 
colonies. 

Miscellaneous: According to 
U.S.D.A. Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice estimates for 1953, Texas beekeep- 
ers had on hand 292,000 colonies of 
bees during the honey flow. This is a 
reduction of 12,000 colonies since the 
previous year. Honey production for 
the State is estimated at 9,636,000 Ibs. 
which is 12 per cent below the 1952 
production. Approximately 1,156,000 
lbs. remained in producers’ hands at 
mid-December. This stock likely will 
be disposed of before the new crop 
comes on the market.—A. H. Alex, 
College Station, Texas. 


NEW JERSEY, February 2 

Bees: The abnormal cold for New 
Jersey has made beekeepers somewhat 
jittery about their bees, for colonies 
seem to have smaller winter clusters 
than usual. 

Most beekeepers in this State try 
keeping those prolific queens that be- 
gin to lay early in the year as soon as 
the bees can raise the temperature 
enough for brood to mature. Beekeep- 
ers always look for a warm spell in 
late January, or early February, so this 
could start. This year the weather 
remained cold so that colonies are not 
as large as their owners would like. 

Apiarists feel that if a colony is 
strong enough, and weather is warm 
enough for bees to take full advantage 
of the nectar offered by the maples 
and skunk cabbage in late February or 
early March, they are through worry- 
ing until swarmtime. 

Many beekeepers are now feeding to 
encourage brood rearing and = are 
hoping they are doing the right thing, 
something you never know in beekeep- 
ing until the season is over and it is 
too late to remedy your mistakes for 
that year. 

Business: With factories working less 
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overtime than formerly, many bee 
hobbyists find they have more time to 
devote to bees. Many are making plans 
for more colonies. Already bee raisers 
in this State report orders for more 
packages and more “nucs” than any 
spring since those lush war years when 
queen and package men were swamped 
with orders. 

Sales of power tools are up and 
undoubtedly, some of these will be 
used to make some bee equipment for 
hobbyist beekeepers who enjoy wood 
working. 

Pollenculturists report that farmers 
are already ordering bees since they 
know “first come, first served”. 

Altogether, it looks like a good bee 
year coming up.—RMilton H. Stricker, 
Annandale, N. J. 


ONTARIO, February 8 

In a recent issue of 
a widely circulated 
womens’ magazine 
appeared an article 
on Child Nutrition 
under the name of 
a well known lady 
doctor, a _ nutrition- 
ist, and Child Wel- 
fare Clinic Director, 
in which the asser- 
tion was made that 
honey is one of our “poorest foods”. 
It was classed with candy, sugar, syr- 
ups, and soft drinks. It is well known 
that the medical fraternity is ultra con- 
servative in its attitude to that which 
it does not fully understand, and prob- 
ably rightly so. But in many cases its 
attitude might be ascribed to narrow- 
mindedness, because unfortunately, 
many medical practitioners do _ not 
hesitate to condemn products and pro- 
cedures without taking the trouble to 
inform themselves concerning the 
objects of their condemnation. One 
such statement as referred to above can 
offset much of the goodwill for honey 
which has been built up at the cost of 
a considerable outlay of time and 
money. 

And speaking of good will, a new 
booklet has just come off the press in 
Ontario. It is entitled “The Story of 
Honey”. It is edited by Tom Shield, 
and beautifully illustrated by a profes- 
sional illustrator, and features. the 
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adventures of Betty the Bee. It is 
beamed at the children of grades two 
and three, the future consumers of 
honey. No doubt this booklet will have 
a wide circulation in the schools. 

Ontario has experienced a normal 
winter, following an_ exceptionally 
warm fall. January has given us a few 
periods of really cold weather. Snow- 
fall has been sufficient to keep the 
ground well covered with a protective 
blanket for the meadows. Two or three 
mild spells have been interspersed with 
the colder weather, and some moisture 
has seeped into the ground. February 
to date has been moderately cold, with 
the temperature reaching 32 degrees 
or higher in the middle of the day. 

Honey seems to be moving steadily. 
Most beekeepers have little or none on 
hand. We have a few dozen 4-pound 
tins only and these are steadily being 
picked up. Movement of all sizes off 
the store shelves is progressing at a 
rate that should leave the market at a 
low level by July, when the first of the 
new crop is taken off. With consump- 
tion rising, and prices firming, we hope 
for a considerably better crop in 1954 
than was the case last year. 

In November the Ontario Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will observe its 75th 
anniversary, and plans are already 
afoot for something special in program 
and entertainment. Ontario readers of 
this column are asked to make mental 
note of the dates, Nov. 29th, 30th, and 
Dec. Ist. More about this later.—Al- 
lan T. Brown, Peterborough, Ont. 





Our old friend, J. E. Johnson, of 
Verona, Missouri, will be 87 years of 
age in the near future. Few can look 
back on nearly 70 years of beekeeping 
experience. 

During all this time, Mr. Johnson, 
instead of taking his bees to the honey, 
has been an advocate of planting vitex 
and other trees and shrubs that bees 
could work on. He has preached this 
gospel at beekeepers’ meetings for 
many years. He has sold trees and 
shrubs, for he has what is called a 
“oreen thumb”. All planted things 
thrive under his watchful care. 

Our friend fears that he may have 
written his last letter. Be it not so! 
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M. J. Deyell 


A Correction in the February Talk 


N REREADING my last month’s 

talk at the top of page 108 where I 
mentioned “a little trick of the trade”, 
it seems apparent that something was 
omitted just before the sentence read- 
ing, “He clipped his queens’ wings”. 
Readers may wonder who “he” was. 
He was Samuel Coulthard from whom 
I bought the bees, one of the best comb 
honey producers of his time. I should 
liked to have spent a season with him 
in his apiary. 


Early Spring Inspection Essential 

Before continuing with my Michigan 
experiences I wish to call attention to 
the importance of examining hives of 
bees early in the spring, either prior to 
or during the first good flight, to mark 
hives in which colonies died during 
the winter. The entrances of such 
hives should be closed tightly to keep 
out robber bees. If you are so fortunate 
as to have no dead colonies this spring 
you should be thankful. 

If hives containing dead colonies are 
neglected, bees will start robbing the 
honey (if any is left) out of these hives. 
If bees get started to rob early in the 
spring, these robber bees are likely to 
cause trouble, for a time at least, until 
the old robber bees die off. 

Furthermore, if the dead _ hives 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 


With Special Attention to Beginners 


M. J. Deyell 


should contain disease, especially AFB, 
having the honey robbed out would be 
one way of spreading disease. [We 
have a leaflet which gives the charac- 
teristics of the brood diseases. It is 
yours for the asking.] 

Hives in which bees have died, that 
are free from disease, should have the 
dead bees removed, in readiness for 
installing packages with queens during 
April. If the combs contain some hon- 
ey and pollen, it may not be necessary 
to feed much sugar syrup. You will 
find an article in this issue page 137, 
entitled “Package Bees”, which ex- 
plains how to install packages. 


Michigan Experiences 
Chapter 3 
I Learned about Top Supering 

Quite often we learn things by acci- 
dent. At that time I had been following 
the orthodox method of putting empty 
supers under the partly filled supers. 
All of the supers used that first season 
contained frames with full sheets of 
foundation. At times, honey came in 
so rapidly I did not have time to lift 
off the partly filled supers to put the 
empty super at the bottom of the pile. 
I simply placed the empty super on 
top and found, to my surprise, that the 
bees entered the top super quite readily 
and began storing honey, when they 
actually needed more comb space. As 
I recall, I did not use many queen ex- 
cluders that season. 

This method of supering avoids 
considerable amount of labor. It is 
easy to determine, after examining the 
combs in the top super by casually 
glancing down through them, whether 
or not another super is needed. 

Now, please don’t misunderstand 
me, I wouldn’t be foolish enough to 
recommend top supering for all condi- 
tions or situations. There are times, 
especially at the beginning of a good 
honey flow, when conditions are very 
favorable for swarming when it may be 
necessary to raise most of the brood 
out of the brood chamber into one of 
the supers above, leaving the queen in 
the lower chamber underneath a queen 
excluder with one comb of brood and 
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empty combs. This is called Demaree- 
ing and was first used by George 
Demaree of Christianburg, Kentucky, 
over half a century ago. 

Savage Bees 

The man from whom I bought the 
bees admitted that some of his colonies 
were rather cross. However, he said 
that he didn’t care how cross bees were 
so long as they “brought in the juice”. 

I can stand a little stinging once in 
awhile, but surely do detest bees that 
will sting on the slightest provocation. 

I can recall some of those black 
hybrid bees flying around my _ head 
practically all day, hitting my bee veil 
and stinging if there was an opening. 
I was so disgusted at times that I made 
a small paddle such as is used in the 
game of ping pong and I would sit 
under an apple tree swatting those 
black demons right and left. That 
seemed to do no good. When a few 
were killed, many others would attend 
their funerals. 

There was one unusually vicious 
colony in the yard and I can remember 
to this day just where it stood in the 
apiary. That was the most savage hive 
of bees I have ever seen. I never could 
examine the brood chamber thoroughly. 
The bees would drive me away. The 
only reason I tolerated that colony was 
that it had supers piled away up high 
and produced more surplus than any 
of the other colonies. Whenever a 
fresh super was needed, I would sneak 
up behind the hive with my bee smoker 
going full tilt, ease off the cover, apply 
plenty of smoke, put the new super on 
top, put the cover back on, then retreat. 
Perhaps [ should have stood my 
ground, but those bees would sting 
right through ordinary clothing. If I 
did not go near the hive to examine 
combs, they would not cause much 
trouble. 

Next to this cross colony was a hive 
of nice gentle Italian bees that didn’t 
store a full super of honey during the 
entire season. The vicious hybrid col- 
ony was about six stories high. I 
learned recently of a cure for these 
cross bees that keep batting against 
your bee veil all day; carry a torch and 
let them fly into the flame. I have 
never resorted to this method of eradi- 
cating demon possessed bees. It sounds 
somewhat inhuman but effective. 
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The Big Sumac Flow 


E WERE so busy getting supers 

ready and putting them on _ that 
first season that I did not have time to 
survey the beekeeping territory around 
our apiary and consequently was un- 
familiar with sources of nectar. 

The bees worked on raspberry until 
about the third week in July. Then one 
day they began flying to the southeast 
and kept it up from morning until 
night. On investigating the flora in that 
vicinity, I found a large acreage of 
sumac. For ten days, during a rather 
dry, warm spell, the bees worked 
sumac for all it was worth. 

The bees had to fly over our house 
to reach the sumac area and they kept 
up a constant roar all day long. A bee- 
keeper who is musically minded says 
that the tone produced is in the key of 
“A” and that if all the pitch pipes and 
tune forks in the world were lost, we 
could go to the apiary during a heavy 
honey flow to find the key of “A”, 
international pitch. This coming sum- 





Jack Edmunds, Edmonton, Alberta, Apiary 

Inspector for Alberta. Picture taken first 

week in July 1953. This shows a solid 

comb of sealed brood taken from a very 
populous colony. 
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mer if we have a good honey flow that 
will cause my bees to produce this 
tone, I am going to check on it for 
pitch, using my harmonica. I do hope 
the main honey flow this coming sea- 
son may be sufficiently heavy to cause 
the bees to produce A natural and not 
A flat. 


The Farmer Who Was Going to 
Drown my Bees 


In order to reach the sumac area, 
the bees had to fly over a bean field. 
The farmer had to cultivate his beans 
and on windy days, instead of flying 
high up in the air the bees were forced 
to follow the contour of the field and 
consequently some of them came in 
contact with the farmer’s horses. 
Naturally, the farmer became disgusted 
with my bees and I couldn’t blame him. 
He told another neighbor that he was 
going to rig up a large net and catch 
my bees in it, then take them to the 
creek and drown them. 

A little later when I met the disgrun- 
tled farmer I invited him to my honey 
house to see how honey was extracted. 
He accepted the invitation. As he look- 
ed longingly at the nice white cappings 
I told him to help himself and to eat 
all he wanted. He had said on entering 
the honey house that he had never 
cared much for honey, but I wish you 
could have seen him gobble down 
those white cappings. I surely thought 
he would make himself sick. 

Following that experience, I had no 
further trouble with the farmer and we 
were good friends. A little honey helps 
to cover a multitude of sins committed 
by bees. 


The Enormous Swarm that Got Away 


One day I found one of the largest 
swarms I have ever seen, on the limb 
of an apple tree. As a matter of fact, 
it appeared to be two or three swarms 
in one. I held a two bushel basket 
underneath the bees and gave the limb 
a vigorous shake. The bees were so 
heavy that when they dropped into the 
basket it was jerked out of my hands. 

It took three deep 10-frame hive 
bodies to hold that swarm. It was put 
into the hive on July 2nd. On July Sth, 
while we were eating dinner, we heard 
a roaring sound in the direction of the 
apiary. The swarm was leaving the 
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three-story hive and circling around in 
the air. Instead of alighting on a tree 
the bees started in the direction of a 
large swamp about three quarters of 
a mile away. I collected my parapher- 
nalia for catching swarms, threw it into 
the Model T. Ford, cranked it up and 
lit out after the swarm, which kept 
traveling parallel with the road. I 
learned by watching my speedometer 
that a swarm will travel about twelve 
miles an hour. At the edge of the big 
swamp, I lost sight of one of the 
largest swarms I have ever seen. The 
scout bees had doubtless found a hol- 
low tree for which the swarm was 
heading. 


A Visit from Mr. E. R. Root 
and Family 


URING LATE July of the first 

year we were in Michigan, we were 
pleasantly surprised one evening when 
E. R. Root, his wife, and son Alan 
drove up in their Model T four-door 
sedan. It was indeed a surprise as we 
did not know they were in the neigh- 
borhood. 

While my wife prepared lunch E. R. 
and I visited the apiary house where 
we had been doing some extracting, 
then went up to the apiary. It occurred 
to me that fresh raspberry comb honey 
would taste good so I took a couple of 
sections from one of the supers and we 
had some for lunch. 

Now, if there is any honey more 
delicious than fresh raspberry comb 
honey just off the hive, I would like 
to taste it. We had about a dozen colo- 
nies producing section comb honey and 
had planned to sell it locally at 25c a 
section. I really knew that it should 
sell for a higher price, but I didn’t have 
the nerve to charge the people in that 
vicinity more. Some of them didn’t 
look as though they had much money. 
I didn’t tell E. R. how much we were 
planning to charge but I asked him 
what he thought a good section of 
raspberry honey should sell for and he 
thought 50c a section would be about 
right. We never did get the price up 
that high. Ill have more to say in a 
later talk about selling extracted honey 
locally the following summer—during 
the first world war when sugar was 
rationed at 30c per pound, 12 pounds 
per person. 
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Attention: Beekeepers and Allied Industries 


E HAVE a serious situation in the 

fact that the President of the United 
States has in his message to Congress 
recommended that Honey and Tung 
Nuts Support Price Program be discon- 
tinued on the mandatory basis and 
placed on a permissible basis. This 
means that we are liable to loose our 
Honey Stabilization Marketing Pro- 
gram. Our present support price 
program has resulted in a firm market 
for honey. 

At our Federation Convention in 
Baltimore all branches of our industry, 
the Honey Packers and Dealers Asso- 
ciation, the Bee Industries’ Association, 
the American Bee Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, and the American Beekeeping 
Federation went on record favoring 
the continuance of the Mandatory 
basis of the present Honey Support 
Price Program. We now learn that we 


have strong opposition to having honey 
remain on the mandatory basis. 

Your help is needed to acquaint 
your Senators and Congressmen that to 
keep our orderly honey market, we 
need the MANDATORY support price 
program. Once it is placed on the per- 
missible basis we will not know from 
year to year where we stand. 

Write your representatives in Wash- 
ington that to keep bees pollinating 
agricultural crops we need to have the 
mandatory price support, as beekeepers 
generally are paid for their bees’ ser- 
vices (pollination) by the honey they 
sell. A new Agricultural Act is in the 
making. Ask your Senators and Con- 
gressmen to vote for the MANDA- 
TORY support price program for 
honey. “If ever we need action on the 
part of beekeepers it is now”.—Henry 
A. Schaefer, President American Bee- 
keeping Federation. 


The Price Support Picture* 


Here is the essence of the Eisenhower farm program to be carried out by U. S. 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson, if Congress approves the legislation. 


FARM MODERNIZED SET- aes SPECIAL 
COMMODITY PARITY PLANNE ACTION 
Supply sets minimum supports between 75% and 90% of parity. 
Corn Shift soot Jan. No No marketing quotas planned 
1956 
Wheat Shift starts Jan. Yes Quotas when supply at 120% 
1, 1956 normal 
Peanuts Shift — Jan. No Quotas every year as now 
Cotton ——. Jan. Yes Quota level will be changed 
Rice In ‘effect now No Quotas + wane supply at 110% 
normal 


Secretary MUST support these at 90% of parity. 


In effect now 
In effect now 


Tobacco 
Wool and Mohair 


No Quotas every year as now 
No Production payments 


Secretary MAY support between 75 % and 90% of parity. 


Dairy Products In effect now 


Secretary MAY support at any level up to 90% of parity. 


Meat Animals In effect now 
Poultry and Eggs In effect now 
Feed Grains [In effect now 
Oil Seeds In effect now 
Tung Nuts and Honey In effect now 
Potatoes In effect now 
Fruits and Vegetables In effect now 
for most 
Sugar In effect on 


cane & beets 


Possibly Present program unchanged 
No Present program unchanged 
No Present program unchanged 
No Present program unchanged 
Yes Present program unchanged 
No Removes compulsory supports 
No Makes purchase possible 
No Liberalizes marketing agree- 

ments 
No Present program unchanged 


*Reprinted from the March 1954 issue of FARM JOURNAL 
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Bee Yacts 


(A Digest of Scientific Research) 


Tincture of Apis Mellifica 

ITH INCREASED interest over 

hypersensitivity and antidotes to 
bee stings, it was no surprise to learn 
that a reader of DRUG TOPICS want- 
ed to know the composition of Tincture 
of Apis Mellifica. 

Tincture of Apis Mellifica is a 
tincture of the honey bee, according to 
the editors of the druggist’s journal. 
They obtained their information from 
the Homeopathic Pharmacopeia, and 
while it was not advocated for prepara- 
tion in the drug store it was given for 
general interest. 

Preparation. Place live bees in a 
clean, wide-mouthed, stoppered bottle. 
After irritating them by shaking, the 
menstrum (a_ dissolvent), should be 
added and the whole allowed to 
macerate for ten days, being shaken 
twice daily. The resulting tincture 
should be poured off and filtered. The 
bees should not be pressed. The con- 
tents of the poison sac only is desired, 
but the tincture takes up in solution 
much of the animal fluids, besides 
honey adhering to the antennae. The 
drug strength of the tincture varies, 
depending on the season of the year 
when the bees are secured. 

Reference: Drug Topics July 27, 1953. 

Page 42 


The Sweetness of 


Massachusetts Honey Plants 

N EXTENSIVE investigation of 

some 40 Massachusetts honey 
plants was made in 1953. The data 
was collected, with a few exceptions, 
between two and four in the afternoon. 
However, the information on buck- 
wheat was obtained from 10 to 11 a.m. 

The plants were classified into four 
groups with each having a different 
nectar concentration. 

Plants in group one had a _ nectar 
concentration of more than 50 per 
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cent, and that included European 
Linden and Aster vimineus. Plants in 
group two had a nectar concentration 
of 40-50 per cent, and they included 
dandelion, staghorn and smooth su- 
mac, buckwheat, vetch, sweet clover, 
vipers’ bugloss, and lady’s thumb. 

[he largest number of plants 
observed in this study were placed in 
group three since their average sugar 
concentration was between 30 and 40 
per cent. Included here were Japanese 
barberry, Morello cherry, honeysuckle, 
winged Euonymus, Dutch white clover, 
bittersweet, alsike clover, buttonbush, 
burdock, Japanese bamboo, jewelweed, 
Joe Pye weed, New England Aster, and 
Aster acuminatus, and Prealtus. 

Group four had a nectar concentra- 
tion below 30 per cent. Included in 
this group were red clover, milkweed, 
privet, alfalfa, spreading dogbane, 
meadow sweet, sweet pepperbush, 
English ivy, flat-topped goldenrod, 
boneset, winter squash, and another 


goldenrod known as Solidago speciosa. 

Reference: Shaw, F. H., Farr, T. H., and 
H. L. Goldstein. Some _ preliminary 
Observations of the Sugar Concentra- 
tion of Some Massachusetts Honey 
Plants New Hampshire Beekeeper. 
Sept. 1953. 


Drugs Now Control Fireblight 
TREPTOMYCIN = and _ terramycin 
can be used to effectively control 

firebright, according to H. F. Winter 

and H. C. Young of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Wooster, 

Ohio. These drugs will now replace 

the previously ineffective but often 

used fungicides and insecticides. 

Five ounces of a 30 percent com- 
mercial grade of streptomycin in 100 
gallons of water gave almost 100 per 
cent control of blossom and_ twig 
blight under conditions of very severe 
artificial inoculation. Foilage sprays 


(Continued on following page) 
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Ignorance-not foulbrood-is our enemy 


by JOHN H. BAYNES, Kamloops, B. C. 


EPLYING TO Prof. Eckert’s article 

“The Chemotherapy of Foulbrood 
Diseases of the Honey Bee”, Decem- 
ber, °53, Gleanings: With all due 
respect to its author, an eminent 
student of apiculture, I would appreci- 
ate an opportunity to draw attention to 
certain dangers which would most 
certainly follow any moderating of the 
burning laws permitting the general use 
of chemical controls for AFB, as advo- 
cated by Prof. Eckert. 

This correspondent, while not neces- 
sarily disagreeing with the text of Prof. 
Eckert’s article, is of the opinion that 
he has highly over-estimated the dis- 
cerning powers of his readers and what 
is perhaps more alarming, the discern- 
ing powers of those who hear second 
and third hand that AFB is curable. 


“Cure” is a Loose Term 


It is felt that the loose use of the 
term “cure” in conjunction with AFB 
may have the devastating effect of 
changing an already lethargic attitude 
quite prevalent among beekeepers to 
one of apathy. 

Some indifferent apiarists and many 
others lacking a sound knowledge of 
the subject have demonstrated beyond 
question, their inability to recognize 
when present, even advanced cases of 
brood disease. In view of such a con- 
dition, it is hardly likely that beekeep- 
ers in this category, could or would 
successfully administer treatment. 

Ignorance and_ indifference, not 
foulbrood, is our true enemy and 
apiaries under such management are an 
ever-present source of contamination. 

While it appears evident that sulfa 
compounds and antibiotics may be 
used to advantage in certain phases of 
apiculture it is improbable that they 
will receive wide-spread acclaim as a 
cure until more practical methods of 
application have been devised. For 
example, it is unlikely that commercial 
operators would care to risk their time 
and money, fiddling around with a 
long-drawn-out treatment which _in- 
volved possible failure and endangered 
other healthy colonies, when burning 
is sO sure, quick, and easy. 
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Briefly then, chemical control seems 
to have arrived a little before its time 
and ere we may make full use of the 
advantages it has to offer, we must 
first solve a major educational problem. 

In this respect, apiary associations 
and inspectors alike, could go a long 
way by teaching two simple rules and 
nothing more: 

(1) How to recognize healthy, nor- 

mal brood patterns, and 

(2) to assume the worst at the first 

sign of any departure from the 
normal. 

The success of this method of teach- 
ing lies in simplicity. The student will 
ask questions soon enough as condi- 
tions develop and will then be able to 
understand and digest the more techni- 
cal details. 

Further to beekeeping know-how, 
would be a brood disease chart to hang 
on the honey house wall as a constant 
reminder. To fully serve its purpose 
it would have to be prepared in full 
natural color and size, depicting frames 
of each of the various types of dis- 
eased brood and comparing them with 
frames of healthy brood of a similar 
age. Arrows could be employed to 
illustrate visual disease symptoms and 
the chart should include instructions 
for field tests, the taking of samples 
for microscopic examination, care, and 
disposal procedure. 

If the burning laws must be amend- 
ed to permit experimentation, then let 
us make sure that such amendment 
confines experiments to organized 
groups, operating under license and 
bond. 


2 
(Bee Facts Continued from page 174) 


were applied during early bloom, full 
bloom, and in petal fall. 

Bees have been accused of transmit- 
ting fireblight but elaborate experiments 
by E. F. Phillips, E. M. Hildebrand, 
and H. H. Whetzel of Cornell Univer- 
sity have proved this to be false. 
Reference: Winter, H. F. and H. C. Young. 

Fireblight Control May Be Achieved 
by Antibiotics. Ohio Farm and Home 


Science. Vol. 38, No. 284. Sept.-Oct., 
1953. 
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Just Hewes 


The summer meeting of the Mlinois 
State Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held in Herrin, Illinois, during July, 
1954. The exact date and a complete 
program will appear at a later date. 

We invite all beekeepers to make 
plans to attend this meeting. Help us 
make it a success by your attendance. 

We are compiling an_ interesting 
program for your enjoyment.—H. E. 
Dale, President Southern Illinois Bee- 
keepers’ Association. 


* oo Bo 
The Lake Region Beekeepers will 
hold their spring meeting in Alexandria 
on Tuesday evening, April 6th.—Glen 
McCoy, Secy. 





* * # 

Middlesex County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation (Mass.) held its regular Feb- 
ruary meeting at the winter quarters 
at the State of Massachusetts Experi- 
mental Station at Waltham on Febru- 
ary 27, when the Committee for the 
Bee Exhibit at the Annual Flower 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society Spring Flower Show had 
their final meeting in preparation for 
this very important event. 

The theme of the “Exhibit” this year 
as announced by show chairman John 
Proctor of Needham, is, “Honey from 
the Hive to the Home.” 

It is expected that over 100,000 
people from all over New England will 
have the opportunity to see Honey and 
Beekeeping for the back yard, and 
many thousands will see bees at work 
for the first time in their lives. 

It will be recalled that the Associa- 
tion was awarded the Silver Medal for 
their display last year and the Bee Ex- 
hibit has become one of the outstand- 
ing booths at the Flower Show. The 
next meeting of the Association is 
scheduled for March 27, 1954 when 
the results of the Show will be 
received.—John H. Furber, Sec.-Treas. 

* * * 

A print of the new bee film on the 
honey industry and its relation to 
agriculture is now available free of 
charge from the California Honey 
Advisory Board, 417 South Hill St., 
Los Angeles 13, California. 
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The Southern Tier Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its next meeting at 
8 P.M. on Tuesday, March 16 at the 
C. L. Reynolds Radio and Appliance 
salesroom, 25-27 Sturgis St., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. A general discussion on 
beekeeping led by Edward Knapp, 
assistant agent of the Farm Bureau. A 
light lunch will be served. — H. B. 
Webb, Secretary. 

* co * 

The Westchester County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting 
at 2:30 p.m., Sunday March 21st at the 
Odd Fellows Hall, 20 Lockwood Ave- 
nue, New Rochelle, New York. At 
this time there will be a discussion on 
spring preparation of the hives and the 
feeding of the bees. All those interest- 
ed in beekeeping are welcome. Re- 
freshments will be served at the close 
of the meeting. — Carlton E. Slater, 
Publicity. 

* * * 

The 1954 Rhode Island Farm and 
Home Show to be held on March 2-5 
at the Armory in Providence, will in- 
clude beekeeping, so beekeepers should 
attend. 

* * co 

The Palmetto State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its spring meeting 
March 17 from 9:00 A.M. to 4:00 
P.M. at the Jefferson Hotel, Columbia, 
S. C. Many subjects of interest to 
beekeepers will be discussed at this 
meeting, such as marketing, queen 
rearing, diseases and their control, 
pollination, swarm control, and others. 
We urge any interested beekeeper or 
farmers interested in pollination of 
such crops as apples, cucumbers, and 
legumes for seed, to attend. You do 
not have to be a member of the Asso- 
ciation to attend—J. Floyd Switzer, 
Secretary & Treasurer. Palmetto State 
Beekeepers’ Assoc. Roebuck, S. C. 

Bo * * 


Coming meetings of Wisconsin State 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held at: 
Beaver Dam, March 13; Janesville, 
March 20; Appleton, March 30; 
Marshfield, March 31; LaCrosse, April 
1; Barron, April 29; and Superior, 
April 30. 
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The proposed program will be re- 
peated at each of the above times and 


places as follows: 

10:00 a.m. Call to Order—District Chair- 
man. 

10:05 a.m. Outlook for 1954—Wm. Judd, 
Pres. State Ass'n. 

10:15 a.m. Present Condition of Bees and 
Winter Loss—Discussion con- 
ducted by District Chairman. 

10:45 a.m. Package Bees Easy to Manage 
(16 mm. film). 

11:30 a.m. Your State Association — Allan 
Vosburg. 

11:45 a.m. Business Meeting — District 
Chairman. 

12:00 Noon Recess. 

1:00 p.m. Report from Advertising Comm. 
—Art. Kehl. 

1:30 p.m. Easy Requeen and Swarm Pre- 
vention — Henry Schaefer, 
Harold Richter. 

2:00 p.m. Beekeeping Through the Year 
as Practiced by Dr. C. L. Far- 
rar (Colored film)—H. J. Rahm- 
low. 

2:45 p.m. Bee Disease in This District 
and Plans for 1954.—John F. 
Long, Chief Apiary Inspector. 

BEEKEEPERS’ SHORT COURSE 

March 23 & 24, 1954 Room 100 

B & Z Bldg., Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

March 23 


H. R. Swisher, Presiding; Springfield, Ohio 

9 a.m. Address of welcome. Appointment 
of committees. President’s address. 
—H. R. Swisher. 

10 a.m. Impressions from the Federation 
meetings. — S. E. Bailey, H. 5; 
Swisher and others. 

11 a.m. Apiary inspection for 1953.—S. E. 
Bailey, State Apiarist, State Dept. 
of Agriculture, Columbus, Ohio. 
Wendell Smith, Deputy Inspector, 
Sunbury, Ohio. 

Elmer Smith, Presiding; Benton Ridge, O. 

1 p.m. Bee disease identification and 
control. (illustrated) — Walter 
Barth. Asst. Editor ‘Gleanings’, 
Medina, Ohio. 

2 p.m. Are drugs and biotics a solution 
to the bee disease problem? (Dis- 
cussion) S. E. Bailey, Leader; R. 
H. Kelty, W. E. Dunham, C. A. 
Reese and others. 

3 p.m. A glimpse in the production of 
queens and package bees. (illus- 
trated)—C. A. Reese, O.S.U., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

4 p.m. Are package bees a profitable in- 
vestment? (Discussion)—Dr. W. E. 
Dunham, Leader; Richard Liver- 
more, Belle Center, O., E. W. Long, 
St. Paris, Ohio, Walter Roediger, 


Anna, Ohio. 

March 24 Elmer Smith, Presiding 

9 a.m. Beekeepin and today’s youth. 
John Buchanan, A. I. Root Co., 


Medina, Ohio. 

10:a.m. Streamline year around manage- 
ment.—Russell H. Kelty, Beekeep- 
er, East Lansing, Michigan. 

11 a.m. Newer ideas on apiary manage- 
ment.—Dr. W. E. Dunham, OS.U., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

March 24 H. R. Swisher, Presiding 

1 p.m. Some procedures in comb honey 

roduction. (Discussion) — M. J. 
eyell, Leader — Editor ‘Glean- 
ings’, Medina, Ohio. George Reh- 
man, Beekeeper, North Baltimore, 
Ohio. H. R. Swisher, Elmer Smith. 
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2 p.m. Status of honey support prices— 
past and present.—M. W. Baker, 
Westerville, Ohio. 

3 p.m. Future cropping patterns as they 
may affect beekeeping. — D. R 


Dodd, Agronomist, A ricultural 
Extension Service, O.S.U., Colum- 
bus, Chio. 


4 p.m. Economic trends as they affect 
beekeeping.—Dr. R. D. Patton, 
Professor of Economics, O.S.U., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

* * * 

“The Story of Honey” is a new 18- 
page booklet recently released by the 
Excelsior Publishing Company of To- 
ronto, Canada. This literature, which 
tells the story of honey bees and the 
value of honey, will be distributed by 
the Ontario Honey Cooperative of 
Toronto and news dealers throughout 
Canada. 

Canadian beekeepers have Tom H. 
Shield of the Ontario Co-op to thank 
for this outstanding piece of honey 
promotion. While the leaflet promotes 
BEEKIST honey, the brand name of 
the Co-op, the attractive drawings to- 
gether with the interesting story should 
promote the sale of a lot of Canadian 
honey. 

“The Story of Honey” was written 
by Lloyd Dennis, illustrated by Robert 
Kunz, and edited by T. H. Shield. 
Congratulations to the Ontario Co-op 
and T. H. Shield, for a job well done. 

* * * 


New Bee Film Available—‘Bees for 
Hire”, the eighth in a series of farm 
films sponsored by the Texas Oil Com- 
pany, is now available for showing at 
beekeepers’ meetings throughout the 
country. This color movie, which was 
produced by Audio Productions, Inc., 
has a running time of 29 minutes. 

The film clearly shows how many 
crops are pollinated by birds, wind, 
and rain while others are dependent 
for seed production upon pollination 
by insects, such as honey bees, bumble- 
bees, and butterflies. 

Scenes of honey bees actively en- 
gaged in pollinating alfalfa fields in 
California are shown together with 
glimpses of activities within the hive. 
Technical advice for this film was 
given by one of New Jersey’s outstand- 
ing beekeepers, the very capable Henry 
Neidengard of Clifton. 

Beekeeping associations interested in 
showing “Bees for Hire” should con- 
tact L. S. Bennetts, at Audio Produc- 

(Continued on page 189) 
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Second GYlances 


The variation in honeys that is 
desirable otherwise works disadvanta- 
geously in selling it as a candy ingredi- 
ent (page 73). Mr. Childs suggests a 
method by which its acidity—one of 
the factors to be considered—can be 
standardized rather simply and at not 
too great a cost for testing equipment. 
Honey candies taste better than other 
kinds, especially if the better grades of 
honey are used. Mr. Childs also sug- 
gests that much honey could be used 
by small candy makers, even if the 
large factories may be slow to include 
it in their formulas. 

The comparatively long life of a 
queen bee has led to research as to the 
nature and possible uses of royal jelly. 
The claims made for it from Mexico 
(as reported by R. B. Willson) are 
certainly not conservative if considered 
seriously. While all this is surely of 
interest to beekeepers everywhere, we 
must also take care lest we become 
victims of publicity for a new “fad”. 
Mr. Willson deserves thanks for bring- 
ing it to our attention in a factual and 
unprejudiced article (page 77). 

Nitrous oxide must be used with care 
on honey bees, according to experi- 
ments reported by Dr. Eckert (page 
81). If the weather is warm, there is 
danger of more or less severe injury to 
the unsealed brood. Both the experi- 
ments towards its use as a “requeening 
without dequeening” agent, and the 
effort to induce localized pollination 
work in alfalfa fields were failures. 

The demoralization within colonies 
treated with laughing gas is certainly 
not a desirable result, and evidently 
its use should be confined to certain 
specialized cases. 

Honey as quick energy for athletes 
is definitely successful, and publicising 
this has proved to be excellent adver- 
tising in Canada. Their Sports College 
organization evidently has done much 
to increase honey consumption there, 
a fifty per cent increase is surely a 
startling figure. Also worthy of notice 
is the very high percentage of voluntary 
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contribution to the advertising and 
promotional fund. It all adds up to 
effective work (page 84). 

Skunk cabbage as an early pollen 
source has been spoken of several 
times in Gleanings’ columns (page 86). 
It is evidently of quite considerable 
value to colonies at a time when fresh 
pollen gives a real boost. And as 
Editor Barth mentions, its characteris- 
tic odor will doubtless keep flower 
pickers from causing it to become 
scarce or disappear! 

Nebraska has some good honey 
producing areas, but the State Apiarist 
warns against any rush into the state— 
the best territories are already well 
covered. This series of state summaries 
and maps that Gleanings is running 
will be excellent material to save for 
reference (page 88). 

C 00 kie s—cookies—cookies! All 
made with honey, so they are all good 
eating and (in theory) good keeping. 
Let’s make them and eat them (page 
93). 

Cement to drive away ants may be 
one of those little discoveries that help 
much (page 94). If it works generally 
it will help to solve a problem many 
beekeepers have to contend with. Per- 
sonally, I had one yard within which 
I waged a summerlong fight against 
ants. I will try the cement next spring. 

As all things have a habit of doing, 
Second Glances has reached a point 
where it must pass from the scene. I 
would like to take this opportunity of 
thanking Gleanings and its readers for 
an association of quite a number of 
years. It has been a pleasant associa- 
tion for myself, and I hope for others. 
Now, while we will not be “looking 
back together” in this column any 
more, we can all look forward to the 
better things God holds in store. That 
is always preferable. 


[We of the Gleanings staff wish to thank 
Mr. Isaacson for his monthly contributions 
during the years. We know many of our 
readers will miss his column. However, 
he has promised to write an occasional 
article for our journal.—Ed.] 
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Unique Sign Catches Eye 


By Alan W. Farrant, Sout 





reeseeaprsg ON one of the main high- 
ways in the Los Angeles area, the 
B-Z-B Honey Company knew it had a 
good spot for an advertising sign. But 
they also knew that there were thou- 
sands of other signs along the road, 
each of which was attempting to catch 
the motorist’s eye. 

In their own immediate area of 361 
Valley Blvd., Alhambra, there was 


h Pasadena, California 








strong competition—not in other signs 
about honey, but just signs in general. 

The correct solution to the problem 
was found in the sign now in use. This 
unique sign can readily be seen by 
motorists traveling in either direction. 
It is so different in appearance that the 
eye automatically is drawn to it—and 
what more can you ask? 


Fumagillin for Package Bees 


UMIDIL B is the Abbott Laborator- 

ies’ trade name for its antibiotic 
product, fumagillin, for the treatment 
of nosema disease in honey bees. It 
will be supplied in packages containing 
sufficient activity to treat 50 gallons 
of syrup at the level of 5O mg. per liter 
active fumagillin. 

Technically, the product is purified 
bicyclohexyl ammonium  fumagillin 
with added stabilizers. It is readily 
soluble in water and is best added to 
the hot water previous to the addition 
of the sugar. 

Feeding of Fumidil B_ medicated 
syrup is recommended for four weeks 
before shaking of package bees and 
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for continuous feeding of queen-mating 
nuclei. Subsequent feeding of one 
gallon of syrup per package colony 
upon installation should provide about 
three weeks additional treatment to 
assure maximum protection. 

Commercial beekeepers have report- 
ed that an increase of between 25 and 
30 per cent in honey production was 
obtained from colonies built up from 
packages treated with Fumidil B. The 
product is currently being made avail- 
able for the breeder in the production 
of packages. This spring beekeepers 
purchasing a few packages may obtain 
Fumidil B in aluminum foil packets, 
each suitable for the treatment of one 
gallon of syrup. 
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Suy and Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 15c per counted 
word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 
such as ‘“‘a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 
ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by 


the 10th of the month preceeding publication. 


HONEY FOR SALE 
WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 


IOWA honey, one can or truck loads. 
Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 


CLOVER extracted honey in sixties. 
Abram Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 2. 


Light amber honey, liquefied or. granu- 
lated, sample 10c. Joseph Fekel, Vineland, 
N. J. 


Several tons honey in new _ sixties. 
Selmer W. Markestad, Canton, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE — 650 cans clover honey, 
grade white, over support price. Elmer 
Monson, Blair, Nebr. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


CASH for your comb honey and all 
types extracted. Send sample and _ best 
price. Buckeye Honey Co., 3930 No. High 
St., Columbus 14, Ohio. 


CASH for Beeswax. Write as to quan- 
tity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HONEY WANTED — All grades and va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, 2613 South Yates Ave., Los 
Angeles 22, California. 


WANTED—Light amber clover, amber, 
goldenrod, buckwheat. Advise what you 
have for immediate delivery. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, New York. 


WRITE FOR shipping tags and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from 
one pound up and if you have over 25 
pounds let us work it into foundation for 
vou at a 25 per cent saving. Walter T. 
Kelley Co., Clarkson, Kentucky. 


CASH PAID for white and amber ex- 
tracted honey. Send samples and state 
quantity available. Prairie View Honey 
Company, 12303 - 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


ALL GRADES HONEY AND WAX 
WANTED—Mail samples, advise quantitv 
and cash prices delivered to us. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 1808 NO. WASHING- 
TON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 

WANTED — White extracted or comb 
honey. Send sample. Millersport Honey 
Co., Millersport, Ohio. 

HONEY WANTED, all grades in 60's. 
Mail samples, advise quantity, best price. 
A. I. Root Company of Syracuse, 1112-14 
E. Erie Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Light ex- 
tracted or comb. Regular trade send sam- 
ple. 60-pound cans furnished if desired. 
W. R. Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


WANTED — Honey, all grades. Quote 
prices and send sample. Write Stoller 
Honey Farms, Latty, Ohio. 





WANTED—Buckwheat honey. Eastern 
Food Products, 115 Division Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 

HONEY WANTED; Large quantities. 
All grades. Cash price. Send samples. 
Finger Lakes Honey Co-op., Groton, N. Y. 


WANTED—Light amber-clover and fall- 
flowers honey. Cloverdale Honey Co., 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


- BEST CASH DEAL for your honey (any 
grade) and beeswax. Alexander Company, 
819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation. On- 
sted, Michigan. 

THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog 
published (64 pages) free for the asking. 
Listing many items not found in other 
Catalogs. No agents—buy direct and save 
20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLA®K- 
SON, KENTUCKY. 


FOR SALE — New heart cypress 10- 
frame bottom boards. K.D., 10 or more, 
$1.00 each; 50 or more, 90 cents each; 100 
or more, 85 cents each. One nailed up 
sample postpaid $1.25. Fred L. Poole, 
Elizabethtown, Rt. 2, Box 67, No. Car. 


QUEENBEF PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50 
postpaid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, 
Massachusetts. 


ELECTRO Filling Machines, users and 
distributors. Write Stoller Honey Farms, 
Latty, Ohio. 

BEE SUPPLIES—Tin packages; 10 sizes 
glass jars; paper shipping supplies; win- 
dow cartons and other items. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Complete honey extracting 
and packing outfit. capacity 3600 pounds a 
day. Senior Brand capping melter, drain 
table, 20-frame Root Simplicity extractor 
with motor, 3 compartment 100-gal. sump, 
Neises deep clarifier and filter, gear pump 
with jack, motor float with toggle switch 
and fittings, 200-gal. settling tank with 
heater, steam boiler gas burner, storage 
tanks, gates, wax press, 100 10-frame ex- 
cluders, Smith Corona 7 column adding 
machine. Elges, Griswold, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—700 sheets wired Dadant’s 
foundation; 475 sheets Root’s Three-ply 
Standard Hoffman frame size. Howard 
Wills, Montpelier, Ohio. 
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ROBINSON'S “WAVY-WIRED” FOUN- 
DATION—a superior product at_a lower 
price. Also plain foundation. We work 
your wax, and render combs and cappings. 
The only foundation plant in the East. 
Robinson’s Wax Works, R. D. 3, Auburn, 
ie 2 


Standard tops and bottoms painted and 
assembled, $1.00 each. 11254 Linden St., 
Lynwood, California. NE 63940. 

FOR SALE—Over $650.00 worth of new 
modified Dadant equipment; 135 11-frame 
supers with frames; 40 without frames; 
45 outer, 20 inner covers, 20 bottoms, 5 
bodies. All new K.D. Best offer this 
month. Louis Farrington, Henderson, Iowa. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
a certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN bees and 
queens of our regular strain. Also Da- 
dant’s new four way Hybrids for 1954. 
Alamance Bee Company, Graham, N. C., 
Phone 4703. 


ITALIANS—Packages, Queens. Martz, 
Rt. 2, Box 846, Vacaville, California. 

YELLOW ITALIAN BEES. Real pro- 
ducers. Health certificate. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 2-lbs. with queen, $3.70; 3- 
lbs., $4.70; 4-lbs., $5.70; queens, $1.20. O. 
E. Brown, Route 1, Asheboro, No. Car. 


WANTED TO BOOK several hundred 
packages of bees with Queens to be ship- 
ped April 1st to 15th. We have a thousand 
hives to shake. Write for prices. Miller 
Bros., Safford, Alabama. 


40 COLONIES, food chambers, and three 
supers. Morehouse Brothers, Montevideo, 
Minnesota. ‘ 





100 two-story colonies’ bees, metal 
covers. State inspected at time of sale. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers Bee 
Supplies & Comb Foundation, Onsted, 
Michigan. 

500 Colonies bees for lease or sale. G. 
C. Walker. Pharr, Texas. 

FOR SALE—400 10-frame colonies of 
bees at Blackfoot, Idaho, with equipment 
for over 500. Cozy Nook Apiaries, 313 
W. 138 St., Hawthorne, Calif. 


DARK ITALIAN QUEENS bred for hon- 
ey production, $1.00. Bees, 2-lb. packages 
with queen, $2.80. 3-lb. packages with 
queen, $3.65. Henry Loehr, Caldwell, Tex. 


CAUCASIAN queens, personally raised 
from my own and breeders direct from 
“Hastings” of Canada. Good honey-gath- 
erers, gentle, hardy. $1.10 each, after 
April 20th. Fred Brock, McDonald, Tenn. 


QUALITY ITALIAN BEES, PRICED 
RIGHT! 3 pounds and young queen, $4.25. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, health certificate 
attached. Shipping April 10, parcel post 
and express. 2 pound, and queenless, too. 
A. C. Honey Co., 5005 Woodland, Western 
Springs, Ill. or 207 West Emily, Mount 
Morris, Illinois. 

CAUCASIANS. 2-lb. pkg., $3.00; 3-lb. 
pkg., $4.00. Untested queens, $1.00 each; 
100, $75.00. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., 
Greenville, Ala. 
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HONEY WANTED 
Carloads and tess than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 


Hardy, prolific, rapid build-up, 
finest of workers, GENTLEST OF 
ALL RACES. Gentleness is saf- 
est in town, near neighbors, or near the 
highway. Gentleness saves time, sweat, 
patience, and work. Northern breeders 


used. 
Untested queens, $1.20 each, 
Air Mail 
Discount on quantity orders. Ask. Some 
packages yet. Ready March Ist. Over 
29 years a queen breeder. 


Albert G. Hann 
La Belle, Florida 


J. E. WING & SONS 
41 Years Continuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 

and Queens 
Our Specialty 


Knights Landing, Calif. 











he 


Package Bees & Queens 
Quality & Service 


C. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, California 





GIRARDEAU APIARIES 
Tifton, Ga. 
Shippers of 
Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 











HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
halance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Flease send for free samples & prices. 


¢. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Package Bees for 1954 


Customers—I will head your packages 
with either strain of queens—lItalian, 
Caucasian, or D. R. They are gentle 
to work with, slow swarmers, and rate 
among the best in honey production. 
Full weight packages and health cer- 
tificate furnished with each shipment. 


— PRICES — 
1-24 25-50 100 up 
a $3.00 $2.90 $2.85 
a re 3.90 3.80 3.75 
ta le ee 4.85 4.75 4.65 
Pe 1.00 -95 -90 


Farris Homan 
Shannon, Miss. 








3-BANDED 


Italian Bees & Queens 
2-lb. pkg. bees with queen, $3.00 
3-lb. pkg. bees with queen, 4.00 
Eee 1.00 
J. P. CORONA 
215 Farrar Ave., Box 124, Kenner, La. 
Phone: 4-4394 











ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
2-lb. package with queen .................... $2.75 
3-lb. package with queen ay 
eee 
Book early and be sure of your shipping 
dates. 10% wiil book orders, balance 10 
days before shipping dates. Live delivery 
guaranteed. 


BAYOU BEE CO. 
Rt. 1 Box 49 Montegut, La. 











Healthy Italian Bees & Queens 
Write for 1954 Prices 
Georgia Bee & Honey Apiaries 
P. O. Box 312 Hortense, Ga. 





Booking orders now. Over 
30 years a shipper. Send 
for Free Circulars. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco, Texas 








If you are taking time to read, why 
not read the best? Condensed to save 
you time. Illustrated to give you 
pleasure. 


Modern Beekeeping 


The Picture Bee Magazine 
Box 210 Clarkson, Kentucky 
ll 
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FOR SALE—300 10-frame and 20 modi- 
fied colonies bees for sale or lease. Paul 
Madison, Winnebago, Nebraska. 





- FOR SALE—165 to 170 colonies of bees, 


30-frame extractor, tanks, all equipment 
for honey production. Selling because of 
owner’s death. Mrs. Roland Heitzig, Route 
1, Bay City, Michigan. 

FOR SALE—100 two-story colonies of 
bees, hives well painted, all Italian. Ray- 
mond Presnell, Shulls Mills, N. C. 


180 two-story colonies, supers, extract- 
ing equipment, and supplies. Reasonable. 
Cc. W. Pegg, 4967 Poth Rd., Columbus, O. 


FOR SALE — One-hundred colonies. 
Wayne Keller, Oshkosh, Nebr. 


FOR SALE—325 colonies of bees, metal 
covers at least six feet high. No disease. 
Also extra equipment. This is not junk. 
Honey house and extracting equipment 
and four-room house, one truck. Located 
in sweet clover and alfalfa district. Will 
sell bees and extracting equipment sepa- 
rate. J. D. Knight, El Dorado, Kansas. 


SEEDS 


Flowers you will like—the bees will too. 
For your planting this spring, select trees, 
shrubs, unusual perennials which suit your 
purpose well and are best nectar _ plants. 
Send now for most complete HONEY 
PLANT catalog, free. Illustrated actual 
photos. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 


‘MISCELLANEOUS 


Bargains in new or used honey cans or 
Root Supplies for cash or honey. _ Buck- 
eye Honey Company, 3930 N. High St., Co- 
lumbus 14, Ohio. 

SECTION COMB HONEY production 
steps—$1.00. Comb Honey Production 
Glossary—50c. United Industries, Dept. 
L, Box 449, Madison 1, Wis. 

WANTED—800 two and three pound 
packages of bees for middle of April. Box 
24, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED experienced beekeeper for 
1954 season or permanent position. Apart- 
ment included. J. Farr, 4851 Paddock 
Road, Bond Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN in ex- 
tracted honey production. Give age, qual- 
ifications, salary expected. Season April- 
December. Board, room furnished. La- 
vern Depew, Auburn, N. Y. 

WANTED—Beekeeper to operate 250 
colonies on shares. Pollination and honey. 
Joseph Fekel, Vineland, N. J. 

WANTED—Two men to work in our 
plant and apiaries. Excellent wages, op- 
portunities for advancement, bonus, other 
benefits. Experience not essential. Schultz 
Honey Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin. 


MAGAZINES 


Know interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries_ (Himalayas), Ramgarrh 
Dist. Naini Tal, U .. India, or available 
through them. Subs. Rs9/ or 15 shillings 
or $2.25 yearly. Sample copy post free 
for Rs 1/8/, or s. 2/6, or 40 cents (Inter- 
national Money Order). Payment in mint 
postage stamps of your country accepted. 

GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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BEE WORLD, the international journal / 
of the Bee Research Association, published PLANT 4 BEES 


monthly, contains the latest research re- 





ports on bees and _ beekeeping. With are 
Apicultural Abstracts it costs $3.00 per e 
annum. Apicultural Abstracts only $1.75 Productive, Gentle, 
per annum, from the Hon. Subscription 
Secretary, Bee Research Association, 10 Easy to Handle 
ame oom Wood Lane, ASHTEAD, Surrey, 
Englan . 
a Large vigorous queens. 25% over- 


Read ~ “South African | Bee Journal. 

Published every two months ubscrip- sai a 
tion 7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. weight. Young bees. No drones. Ship 
Box 3306, Cape Town, South Africa. ped on time in light cages. Health 


ARCHIVE OF BEE SCIENCE (Archive certificate on all shipments. Live ar- 
fur Bienenkunde), oldest scientific, inde- ¥ 
pendent bee journal in the world. Select rival guaranteed. 
feature material gives lasting theoretical 
and practical knowledge. Sample copies 1-24 25-99 100 or more 
available. Two large 1953 editions for the 0 3.25 $3 00 
low price of DM 5.50. Biene-Verlag (Bee 2-lb. pkg. $3.5 $3. ° 








ublishers), Lindau (B), Postscheck Karls- 
ee 5581, Germany. 3-Ib. pkg. 4.50 4.25 4.00 
ee eee ra . J .00 
DO YOU FIND F. difficult, to gon FB in- Queens 1.10 1.05 1 
formation about sheep and sheep ranching 
methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT RAIS- Add $1.00 per pound for 
ER reaches more sheepmen with more in- larger packages. 


formation on range sheep than any other 
magazine published. Subscription $1.00, , . 
Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. Packages have laying Italian queens. 


—— For mail shipment, please add postage. 
Queens are Postpaid. 





Sullivan’s Italians 





2-lb. pkg. with queen, ...$2.75 each W. E. Plant 

3-lb. pkg. with queen, ... 3.50 each Hatti a 
attiesburg, Mississippi 

ee ree ....-..- 1.00 each 9, PP 

Write for quantity prices. Live delivery 

. , ; ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 

and satisfaction guaranteed. We will os SS eos $1. 00 

use Fumagillin in syrup fed our bees on cae’ -i to is ee 

as added re) i ai ” Write for prices on larger orders 

is ad protection against Nosema casuewsn conneens i A 


4 Hi ti A -@ ® MUST WITH US 
Live arrival guaranteed. Health certificate 
U ivan s plaries with each shipment. 
4 BAKER’S APIARIES, C. W. Baker, Mgr. 
Gilbertown, Ala. Box 214 Livingston, Ala. 


U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes... .. 
and grow bigger every year. | 








Package Bees and Queens of the Highest Quality 
26th Year of Faithful Service 
(1) New Improved Dadant Starline 4-way Hybrid Queens 
(2) GARON’S Own 3-BANDED QUALITY Bees and Queens 


Substantial Packages — No Drones — Young Bees — Live Delivery 
UEENS PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS 


Q 
Italians — Starlines 2-lbs. 3-lbs. 4-lbs. 


1-24 $1.15 $1.50 $3.40 $4.35 $5.30 

25-99 1.10 1.40 3.30 4.25 5.20 

100-up 1.05 1.30 3.20 4.15 5.10 
When Dadant Starline 4-way Hybrid Queens are wanted 
_ & SF with packages, add 25c extra per package. 

Pat. Off. Queens clipped and/or marked also Air Mailed upon 

request without extra charges. 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 
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deduct $1.00 per package. 


ping information available. 


ll York's Package Bees and Queens ”" 1954 


Quality and Service 
Your Choice of Two Outstanding Strains 


7,500 Quality Bred Dadant’s Starline 4-Way Hybrids 
colonies Quality Bred Italians Reg. U.S. 
The Preference of Leading Honey Producers Pat. Off. 
Packages with Italian Queens 
Quantity ~ - 100 up 
2-Ib. $3.75 $3.50 $3.25 
3-Ib. 4.75 4.50 4.25 
4-Ib. 5.75 5.50 5.25 | 
5-lb. 6.75 6.50 6.25 
Queens 1.25 1.15 1.05 


Above prices are for/or with our regular line Italians. For DADANT 
STARLINE 4-WAY HYBRIDS add 25c each additional. For TESTED 
QUEENS add $1.00 each additional. 


Shipments are made by express, parcel post, or your truck. Detailed ship- 
Trucks loaded from 7,500 colonies in a 
minimum of time. Fast service on queens from 7,000 nuclei. BOOKING 
ORDERS NOW for choice shipping dates. 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia U.S.A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 





For QUEENLESS PACKAGES 


























TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 





~ YOUNG MAN to work in bee yard and 
orchard for season. Alvin Clark, 119 East 
Dewey Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


FOR SALE — 40 strong hives, double 
brood chamber, also wr quantity empty 
equipment. Will sell cheap or trade for 
g grade honey. Hal Raupe, Route 9, 

ox 91A, San Antonio, Texas, or inquire 
at Kirk Place and Cupples Road. 


EXPERIENCED BEEKEEPER, ‘age 42, 
good habits, wants — in commercial 
apiary. Box nic leanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, Medina, 


700 colonies, ae o-. etc., at Ban- 
croft, Idaho. Ernest Galloway, 123 W. 
6th St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WANTED JU. S. importers and distribu- 
tors for attractive Swiss Honey Gift 
—- Thed Isler, Uzwil SG, Switzer- 
and. 


FOR SALE — 50 10-frame colonies of 
bees. J. Lawler, Malvern, R. D. 2, Lincoln 
Hwy., Frazer, Pa. 


FIVE GALLON CANS: Used, 20 cents 
each; washed and sterilized, like new, 30 
cents each. R. W. Barnes & Sons, Oak- 
land, Nebraska. 


SMOKER FUEL: Stays lit, sparkless, 
and effective; economical too. 10 pounds, 
enough for 20 hours, $1.00 postpaid third 
zone. Quantity prices on request. James 
Wilkin, Gardiner, z. 


























U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes 
- « « » « and grow bigger every year. 
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HOW TO MANAGE A 
SMALL APIARY 
(Continued from page 141) 
Wintering Bees 

Wintering can and will pay off. A 
successfully wintered hive is equal .o 
two packages. Here in western Cana- 
da where spring nectar is available very 
early, wintered bees will build up very 
fast. They are in a position to gather 
food in the spring where an early 
package will not. The condition of 
colonies going into winter is more 
important than packing. Have a young 
queen, plenty of young bees, and ample 
stores of pollen and honey. 

The owner of a small apiary is 
usually situated in a suburban area and 
has access to garden crops. Money 
can be made pollinating garden crops 
such as cucumbers, melons, peas, etc. 
Every possible effort should be made 
to enter into a program of this kind. 
We have in Manitoba one or two 
instances of beekeepers placing bees on 
cucumbers. 

There are two other ideas the small 
apiary owner should consider and they 
are pollination and wintering. Both are 
additional sources of income. 
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POLLEN SUBSTITUTES 
(Continued from page 147) 
colonies of bees in greenhouses without 
access to pollen and feeding a variety 

of foods to them. 

It was found that wheat, rye, and 
some other flours could not take the 
place of pollen in the brood-rearing 
activities of bees. These results have 
been confirmed by several other 
investigators. 

In 1933 experiments with pollen 
substitutes were started at University 
Farm. Methods generally applied in 
animal feeding tests were used. Young 
bees which had never eaten pollen were 
hived in small nuclei in isolated wire 
screen cages, laying queens introduced, 
and a variety of foods fed. The growth 
of bees, their brood-rearing activity, 
and their mortality were noted. 

After about 25 foods had been test- 
ed, a mixture of soybean flour and dry 
skim milk was recommended as a 
satisfactory pollen substitute. 

When war caused a shortage of dry 
skim milk, a mixture of dried brewers’ 
yeast and soybean flour was tested in 
experiments conducted during the 
summer of 1944. These tests showed 
that the colonies fed a mixture of dried 
brewers’ yeast and soybean flour 
produced about twice as much brood 
as those fed either pollen supplement 
or soybean flour-dry skim milk mixture. 

On the basis of these results the 
formulas given in this article are 
recommended. 


* 
ITALIANS 
QUEENS and PACKAGES 
1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-lb. pkg. w/q $3.00 $2.90 $2.85 
3-Ib. pkg. w/q 4.00 3.90 3.85 
Nice large queens .95 90 85 


All queens are _ personally reared, 
queens available about March 15th. 
Health certificate with each shipment. 
Send us your order of 1 or 1000. 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 
Bunkie, La. 





U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes 
oeeee and grow bigger every year. 
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Get More 


in 1954 


Use PACKAGE BEES 
with 
Island Hybrid Queens 


We plan larger and better pro- 
duction of 4-way Hybrid queens 
in ’54 for package bees. 

Place your order early for favored 
dates and delivery. 

Prices with Island Hybrid Queens 

2-Ib. 3-Ib. 

1 to 25 $3.65 ea. $4.65 ea. 
26 or more 3.40 ea. 4.40 ea. 


For regular queens deduct 25c 
per package. Write for prices on 
early Booster Bees. 


“They Produce” 


Rossman Apiaries 


P.O. Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 
Phone: 755R 
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PACKAGE BEES 
COLLEGE STUDENT making way 
from beekeeping. Top quality, honest 
service guaranteed. Shipment from old 
farm at Rutledge, Alabama. 


ITALIAN STOCK 
2-lb. pkg. with queen ........ $3.25 
3-lb. pkg. with queen ........ 4.10 
10 packages 5% less 
25 packages 10% less 
Parcel Post shipment postage extra 


Drayton Talley 
2100 Magnolia Hall Auburn, Ala. 


GRAY CAUCASIANS 
Quality Bees 
and 
Dependable Service 
Write for Prices 
BOLLING BEE CO. 
Bolling, Ala. 














TWIisT 
Bee Supers No. 1 
Grade Supers No. 2 
Write for Prices. 
S. E. TWIST 
201 Alpha St., San Francisco 24, Cal. 
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27 YEARS A SHIPPER * * QUALITY AND SERVICE 
5 EXPERIENCED MEN ON THE JOB 52 WEEKS A YEAR. 
All have been connected with us 4 years or longer. 

Lots of experience in loading trucks. 

DARK ITALIANS AND ISLAND HYBRIDS 





WEAVER APIARIES 





Queens 2-lb. pkgs. w/qs. 3-lb. pkg. w/qs. 
1 to 24 $1.20 $3.75 $4.75 
25 to 99 1.10 3.50 4.50 
100 1.05 3.25 4.25 


For marked ISLAND HYBRID queens, add 10c 
For truck loads, write. Book your order early. No deposit required. 











Navasota, Texas 














QUALITY BRED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


March 10 to June 1 $1.00 each 
June 1 to Nov. 1 .50 each 


All queens shipped Air Mail 
and guaranteed to please. 


Walter D. Leverette 
Apiaries 
Fort Pierce, Box 364, Florida 





i iia —~ 
ITALIAN BEES 

2-Ib. and queen, ...... $2.75 

3-Ib. and queen, ...... 3.50 


Prompt shipment, baby bees. 
A. J. HOOK, Eutaw, Ala. 








Northern California young package 
bees and queens. Write for prices 
stating number of packages and date. 
Experienced shipper. 


M. E. BAKER 
Rt. 1, Box 202 Gridley, Calif. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


of the Geo. W. Moore strain, person- 
ally raised and purely mated. Ready 
April Ist. $1.00 each. Quantity 
discount. 


Hanson, Hall Bee Co. 


Livingston, Alabama 











Do You Have Idle Equipment? 


We extend credit without charge to 
commercial beekeepers who use 100 or 
more packages. Our price in quanti- 
ties of 100 or more, for a 2-lb. pack- 
age with a young laying, Bambi brand 
queen is $3.25 and the 3-Ib. package 
with a young laying, Bambi brand 
queen is $4.00. Prices are f.o.b. Our 
newly designed shipping package gives 
better ventilation and fewer bees die 
in transit. We also extend credit, with- 
out charge, on order of 100 or more 
Bambi brand queens at $1.00 each. 
If interested, please send three char- 
acter references; the number of pack- 
ages or extra queens wanted; the ship- 
ping date; and as soon as we have had 
the time to check your references, you 
will immediately be advised if we are 
in a position to fill your order. Ask 
your neighbor about our Bambi brand 
queens. 


Southern Apiaries & 


Supplies Co. 
_caatem 1, Almame 


Stop! Look! Order! 
Your package bees and 
selected queens 


Good quality Italians 
Dependable service 
JOE PENCIN 


Davis, California 


Box 517 


GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS 
In Season — Write 
White Pine Bee Farms Rockton, Pa. 








U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes ..... 
and grow bigger every year. 
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i 
The most revolutionary improvement 
in the hive since Langstroth— 


The “UNI-TEMP” 
ALUMINUM HIVE 
Cooler in summer 
Warmer in winter 
Exceptionally long life 
Light weight 
Rust free, rot free 


Never needs painting 
Accurately bee-spaced 


Overseas distributors wanted. 
Ask for our Free Catalog 


The A. H. HALE CO. 
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Pog 
Hapeville, Georgia 

















Three-Band Italian Package Bees and Queens 
and Pure Italian Three-Way D. R. Queens 


Full weight, prompt shipment, young bees. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Replacement or refund made 


each shipment. 


State health certificate with 


promptly upon receipt of bad order from your express agent. 
1954 Prices 


Each Package with a nee Laying SSusen 
$4. 00 


Lots of 2-Ib. 
1 - 29 $3. 25 
30-100 3.00 
100-up, each 2.80 
Tested Queens $2.00 each 


5-Ib 
$4. 75 $5.50 
4.50 5.25 
4.25 5.00 


Untested Queens $1.00 each 


For introduced queens, add $1.00 per package. If queenless bees are wanted, 


deduct $1.00 from the price of each package. 
FUNSTON, GEORGIA 


JACKSON APIARIES 


U. S. A. 





THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS 


Liberal overweight packages. Baby bees. 
Young mated queens with each package. 
Postage or express. For postage allow six 
pounds for a two-pound package; eight 
pounds for a three-pound package; and 20 
cents extra for special handling. Shipping 
begins April Ist. 
Queens 2-lb. w/q 3-lb. af 


1-24 $1.00 $2.85 $3. 
25-99 -90 2.75 3. 3 
100-up -75 2.60 3.60 


For queenless package, deduct price of 
queen. Live delivery guaranteed. Book 
early in order to get dates wanted. 


LUCEDALE APIARIES 


Lucedale, Mississippi 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen .......... $2.60 


3-lb. pkg. with queen ........... 3.15 
4-lb. pkg. with queen .......... 3.90 
5-lb. pkg. with queen .......... 4.75 
Extra queens, each, ................ 85 


Live delivery guaranteed and health cer- 
tificate with each shipment. 


GASPARD BEE CO. 


Hessmer, Louisiana 


March, 1954 
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PACKAGE BEES 
FINE ITALIAN STOCK 


Early shipment, by Parcel 


Post, Express or truck. 
10-up 


2-Ib. with queen, $3.25 $3.15 
3-Ib. with queen, 4.10 4.00 
Inquiries solicited. 


Crenshaw County Apiaries 
Rutledge, Ala. 


— 

















Canada’s 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 
Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 
U. S. Subscription Price, 
only $1.75 per year. 
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Look for this Sign 
When you Want 
QUALITY 


j Trade Mk. Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. 


= B 
“The Bee Man” 


Each 


AT LOW COST 






Kelley Island 
Queens 


$1.10 air mail 


5% discount on $50.00 orders and 10% dis- 
count on $100.00 orders, any combination. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 










BEES and QUEENS 


Three-banded Italian bees 
and KELLEY’S ISLAND im- 
proved hybrid queens direct 
from our own farm. Ship- 
ments start April 1st, express 
or parcel post shipment. 
Thousands of extra queens. 
2-Ib. bees & 3-lb. bees & 

K. I. queen’ K. I. queen 

$3.50 $4.50 


















and bees. 











ab 


Better Bred Queens 3-Banded Italians 


Join the increasing number of beekeepers who are using our “Better-Bred Queens” ie 
Year after year repeat customers have proven our stock, service, and 


























responsibility are good. Plenty of bees for April 1st shipment at the following ( 
aia Queens 2-Ib. w/q 3-Ib. w/q tions, 
1 to 18 $1.15 $3.25 $4.15 36, N 

18 to 99 1.05 3.10 4.05 
99 or more 1.00 3.00 4.00 _ Ind 
? “4 teec 3 ‘ ‘ Th ng— 
Write for prices in larger quantities. tive 2 
° * R. N. 
Calvert Apiaries Calvert, Alabama sini 
_ liana = cisaaaiaeaaieinea jalan iececbaniaibai Assoc 
: = a ceaeRRnenn een intere: 
Sci 
PACKAGES QUEENS PACKAGES | oath. 
2-lb. THREE-BANDED 3-lb. accor 
with queen . eae .90 with queen —e 
any number EP a4: 80-00 .80 any number Gle 
$3.00 100 or more. .70 $4.00 | rw a 
° * . their 
Honey Bowl Apiaries, Box 574, Bunkie, La. - 2 
: resist 
ua —_ from 
: Send for our Free : who | 
ae (@) | = WANTED — i Label Catalo : motio 
ALL GRADES. SEND SAMPLES [iB —— = | more 
ADVISE QUANTITY : showing 70 different : i tional 
HONEY SALES COMPANY [iE beautiful labels ae. 
1806-08 No. Washington Ave., : The A. I. Root Company : pes 
Minneapolis If, Minnesota : Medina, Ohio : wie 
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| JENSEN’S BEES & QUEENS | 
All winter we've been busy in our shops, and 
are prepared as never before to furnish you with 
the best package bees and queens you can buy, 
and in any quantity you can use. No order too 
large or too small for our prompt attention. 

Dates are being taken fast, and if you have not 
placed your order we suggest you do so as early 
as possible. Spring is with us here now, and we 
are ready for it in a big way. If you have never 
used our stock, and if you want the best, you 








| 

Reg. U.S. | 
Pat. Off. | 
| 

| 

| 





owe it to yourself to “make the change’”’. i 
Jensen reared queens are known the world over. 


“Magnolia State” Italians Dadant’s “Starline” Hybrids 


Queens 2-lb. pkg. w/q 3-lb. pkg. w/q 
1-24 $1.25 $3.75 $4.75 | 
25-99 1.15 3.50 4.50 
100-999 1.05 3.25 4.25 || 
1000-up 1.00 








All above prices are for, or with “Magnolia State” Italian Queens. | 
For Queens of Dadant’s Improved 4-way Hybrid “Starline” Queens, | 
add 25 cents each. | 

Hybrid queens are marked and clipped free as a special service. 
Italians only on special request. Air Mailed to all distant points. 
Package bees by express collect, small lots by Parcel Post, base 
postage on 6 pounds and 8 pounds on 2 pound and 3 pound pack- 

ages respectively. We are prepared to load full truck by pre- 
arrangement. 
sana JENSEN’S APIARIES Macon, Mississippi U.S.A. 


ii : We are regular supporters of American Beekeeping Federation | 
and the American Honey Institute. | 








———— — - ~ 4 
JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 177) 


tions, Inc., 690 Ninth Ave., New York THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
36, N. Y. me Package Bees and Queens | 


India Strives to Improve Its Beekeep- SHIPPED ANYWHERE | 





i— 





moa: 
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ing—Through the means of an attrac- 
tive 20-page booklet on bees and honey, 
R. N. Muttoo, Honorary General Sec- 
retary of the All India Beekeepers’ 
Association, hopes to increase Indian 
interest in bees and honey. 

Scientific evidence points to India 
as the original home of the honey bee, 
according to R. N. Muttoo. But, he 
adds, the bee is largely neglected in 
her home country, India. 

Gleanings wishes Mr. Muttoo and 
his associates the best of luck with 
their cause. They will find it difficult 
to continue at times because of the 
resistance from the general public and 
from members of their own industry 
who refuse to cooperate with any pro- 
motional program. However, no one is 
more qualified to lead such a promo- 
tional campaign than R. N. Muttoo. 
We are confident he will elevate Indian 
beekeeping to the status it so rightly 
deserves. 





in United States and Canada 


1954 PRICES 
DELIVERED PREPAID 


Queens 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb.  5-lb. 

& & & & 

(each) qn. qn. qn. qn. 
1 - 24 $1.10 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 
25 - 99 1.00 3.75 4.70 5.65 6.60 
100-499 95 3.50 4.40 5.30 6.20 


(For queenless packages — 
deduct price of queen.) 
Guaranteed safe arrival. 
Health Certificate with each 
shipment. 
Queens clipped and painted if 
desired. 
Shipper rated in Dun & Bradstreet. 
TERMS: One-third with order 
balance 10 days before shipment. 


H. C. BRUNSON 


P. O. Box 188 Phone: 4641 
Hampton, South Carolina 
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PACKAGE BEES .... “GULF BREEZE” .. . . QUEENS 
“NOTICE” 


We specialize in early queens and packages. Shipping 
starts first week in MARCH. 

For better results, better service, remember that our special 
shipping cages SAVE on express charges. Get delivered 
prices before you order and the savings will amaze you. 





— PRI _ 
Quantity Queens 2-lb. ~ ag 3-lb. pkg. w/q 4-lb. pkg. w/q 
1-24 $1.15 $3.35 $4.25 $5.25 
25-99 1.10 4.25 4.15 5.15 
100-up 1.00 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La 














———— 





“Please send me one of your ‘John Davis’ strain untested 


(_-—__————_- 

















queens. I received the other queen I sent for and am pleased.” 
—C. D., Donaldson, Pa. 

; ; 1-9 10-99 100-up 
2-Ib. pkg. with young laying queen ...... $3.75 $3.50 $3.25 
3-Ib. pkg. with young laying queen ...... 4.75 4.50 4.25 
4-Ib. pkg. with young laying queen ...... 5.75 5.50 5.25 

7 Extra queens (any number) $1.25 each. A 
(IN Add 25c to above prices for Starline Stock. 
We guarantee safe arrival, a health certificate 
sae with each shipment, and prompt service. 
Reg. U.S. Our Queens are reared under my own personal i 
Pat. Off supervision, our aim is QUALITY NOT QUANTITY. e 
LITTLE’S APIARIES P.O. Box 122 _— Shelbyville, Tennessee 
sti LAR AT ELTON ITD y 

















HARPER’S singel Shipments begin March 15 —_a, 
HIGH QUALITY ITALI 
QUEENS & PACKAGE BEES Renee Brand Queens 








Lots of 21bs. w/q 3 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 5 Ibs. BORD scasccas 95 BED cccceces 85 

1-29 $3.25 $4.00 $4.85 $5.50 Live delivery guaranteed 

30 up 3.00 3.75 4.60 5.25 Prompt shipment 
Queens $1.00 each, by Airmail p ~enme 4 et 


SILVER HIVES APIARIES 


Bees are very prolific and Extra Good 
Enterprise, Florida 


Honey Gatherers. For Prompt Ship- 
ment and Service on your rush orders, Caucasian Queens & Package Bees 
send them to me. Live arrival guaran- young bees, full weight, prompt ship- 
teed. Health certificate with each jyent. Live arrival guaranteed. State 
health certificate with each shipment. 














shipment. 
Carlus T. Harper Our 1954 Prices 
New Brockton, Ala. Quantity Queens 2-lb. pkgs. 3-Ib. pkgs. 
w/qs. w/qs. 
1-24 $1.25 $3.85 $4.85 
25-49 1.15 3.60 4.60 
1954 QUEEN BEES 50-99 1.05 3.35 4.35 
i 3-Banded wm” — 100-up 1.05 3.25 4.25 
iP 22s chedaanaweee an 10 eac : : ; 
fF Lf  Perrre creer es 1.00 each — ae SS, EN Ga a 
Geo. W. Moore Howard Weaver 
Shasta, Shasta Co., California Navasota Texas 
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